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The Gyro Flux-Gate Transmitter 
s designed for remote installa- 
ion in either wing or tail creas 






TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 










Master Direction Indicator for instru 
ment panel installation. Repeater Indi 
cotors are also used in conjunction with 
the system and follow the compensated 
readings of the master indicator 


for installation in 
marine surface craft. 
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The Flying Red Harte 
attends AIR DAY IN TEXAS 
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AT id 
af HARLINGEN, TEXAS, the second Annual “AIR U. S. Navy led the show with its precision flying and gave the 


DAY IN TEXAS,” October 24-27, thrilled thousands from all over Southwest its biggest air show. Shown above is a Mobilgas tender 


Paced by its crack flying team, the “Blue Angels,” the fueling the “Blue Angels’ just before show time 











AND VISITS DOWNTOWN AIRPARK at Oklahoma City This top ai 


es from downtown Oklahoma City, has been awarded the Andrew J. Haire 





if Class 4 airports. The airport was built entirely with private capital by a group of 
far-sighted Oklahoma business men 
ind offers complete Mobilgas and 
Mobiloil service. In the inset 

W D. (Bill) Amis, president of 


Downtown AirPark, Inc 


AND AT EL PASO mm Anderson Airport, second largest in U. 5S. in 
number of take-offs and landings, Paul Womack at left, Magnolia Territory Supt., 


ind Bill Harrison, airport Assistant Manager, discuss Mobiloil and Mobilgas service, 


now available on Anderson Airport 











FORWARD WITH 


Mobilgas aircrart COMO _za 
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8 Big-Plane Features 


MAKE FLYING SAFE AND EASY 


IN THE wife 125 












On the airlines it is safety first, Z eee 

and next after safety comes profit. , << 
And on the airlines you will find nothing 

but all-metal, low-wing airplanes with retractable landing gear. 


Now we do not claim that the Swift 125 is a miniature airliner, 
but we do say, and most Swift owners agree, that the Swift 125 
125 HP Continental Engine is the only 2-place airplane with these modern airline features 
140 mph cruising speed that make personal flying pay its own way in utility and time saved. 
400 mile range 





. You will find the Swift 125 easy to fly, with very safe stall charac- 
1000 fpm rate of climb : | teristics, and suitable for getting in and out of the smallest airfields. 
48 mph landing speed | And the Swift 125 is the only moderately priced airplane with the 

Aeromatic Propeller (Deluxe models) | speed, range and stability you need for dependable, profitable 
cross country flying. You are welcome to fly and try a Swift 125 at 


your Dealers. Write for the name and address of Dealer near 
Control tower vision where you live. 


Two-way GE Radio (Deluxe models) 
$ STANDARD 125 H.P., F.A.F. DALLAS 
{ I Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 


Steerable tail wheel 
Metal top canopy (Deluxe models) 


|. about $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 


The Swift 125 gives you 8 of the features that | 
make the. big airliners safe and efficient. 


(—- The all-metal, weather-tight Swift does not suffer from expo- 
Commercial Swift 125 





Swift means thrift 














| 
| 
| Feature Airliner sure to the elements when you have to “hangar” it out of 
All-mete! Construction vy doors. Quickly replaceable wing tips and wing sections save 
Low-wing design \ \ you time and money if you happen to damage a wing. 
| Retractable Landing Gear \ Y | 
| Hydraulic Flaps 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers \ 
Navigation Lights \ \ 
Variable Pitch Propeller \ \ FLIES HIS SWIFT FOR ga MILE 
Oil Cooler Radiator \ \ 
L - : ~ — 
No other 2-place personal airplane gives you My son Donald H Sykes, has used the Swift about 400 hours and 
ALL of these features. has been flying commercially every day for the past 15 months... in 








all kinds of weather. Our cost has been approximately 5c per mile for 
all expenses incurred, including insurance. During this period of time 


he has never had an accident of any kind and he is thoroughly sold 






on the Swift as the ideal personal airplane.” 


o 


—HERBERT B. SYKES, 


Chicago, Illinois 


TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., Box 4619'S Dallas, Texas 
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SERVICE 
installs IRVI 
Chair Chutes 





@ To provide a full measure of protection for doctors, nurses, patients 
and other personnel, the Brown Ambulance Service of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama has equipped its Beechcraft Transport with Irvin Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes. The decision to equip planes with this new type of air 
chute, just as all ocean-going ships are equipped with life preservers. is 
being made by more and more companies and individuals every day... 
because the Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chute is a practical form of pro- 
tection that makes flying many times safer. 

Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes are available for every type of plane 
... large or small. They cost little . . . are easily and quickly installed. 


For greater flying safety today, write for particulars 


about Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes. 





There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar 
Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
1674 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Southwest Parachute Co., Leon McKennon. Pres. 


* 











Life Preseryer 4347 Le vers Lane, Dallas. Texas 
aed i AER a 
Mstrtion shows Irvin Custom, Built Chair Chutes installed FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER... 
, of t convenience and comlort wi Jeste ‘ . e ° 
safety “ cl » onl 2 > . 4 a mite tor 
ty You wear the chute only in an eineaguney with Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 
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NEW SAFETY...NEW ENGINE ~~ PROTECTION 
SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL is a premium-quality avia- 2 
tion oil . . . developed and refined specifically for 2 
aircraft engines . . . and PROVEN by thousands of 
hours in actual use. 





With SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL, plane-owners 
experience new satisfaction in personal fly- 
ing. Sky Ranger means new safety. . 
and engine protection. 


PREMIER 


SkY RANGER AVIATION OIL OIL REFINING CO. of TEXAS ) 


at any airport. FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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\\ on b 
Forecasting the New Year 

With 1947 deliveries of new per- 

sonal airplanes running only half as 

numerous as 1946 shipments, which 


approximated °5,000 new airplanes, 
stability hasn’t been reached, may be 
by March or April with a monthly 
sales rate of 1,000 new airplanes indi- 
cated as “good business.” Major mar- 
ket action will be the three-cornered 
battle for 4-place sales by Stinson, 






Including MODERN AIRPORTS 








COVER: First photos of the new 4-place Cessna Model 170, powered Luscombe and Cessna in the less-than- 
: by 145-hp. Continental, which made first flights last month. 51,000 category. 
(Cessna Photos.) 
Success from Failure 

Family Cessna- - - a ee eer ee ? Both good airplanes of postwar, all- 
. metal design and high performance, 
Florida Week-end— sy tom astiry - -_ = = = = «= 3@ the Swift 125 and Navion are making 
strong comebacks with distributor- 
Planes at Work -— - , .) * cat = ow ata 12 dealer-owner response promising suc- 
cess to Temco of Dallas and Ryan of 
Navion Airline—sy Grorcr F. HADDAWAY 14 can Diego. Acquired a fraction of 
Globe and North American invest- 
P . P . ments in engineering, tooling, inven- 
Making Pilots Spin-Resistant—sy 4. . KNOUrr - - - - - 16 tory and marketing, their revival has 
ail : protected present owners from whole- 
Fishing Flight—ny squinr HASKINs . - 2-2 «© sale “white elephant” depreciation and 
created valuable sales and service op- 

Swept Wings : ; » «= 2 portunity for operators. 

Aeronca’s 4-place Flies 

REGULAR FEATURES Chief Experimental Test Pilot Lou 


Wehrung of Aeronca Aircraft is con- 
ducting initial flight tests of Aeronca’s 
Just Among Ourselves 6 Plane Talk and Plane People 33 4-place high-wing Model 15, powered 
by a 145-hp. Continental. 


Air Report 5 Airmen’s Calendar 20 


Aircraft Sales and Service - - 38 
Convair-Liner Certificated 


Ben O. Howard, executive assistant 








This Month's Modern Airport 23 te C Te eager ser ethos i th 
= s TY) s o Convair’s chair , announcer e 
\\ i Nite ltaWes ne Ane - CAA has issued ATC No. 793 on the 
is J L Placing the Game _ new Convair-Liner (Model 240), cover- 
Packaged Lighting - - - 27 ing operation at 1,975 maximum hp. 

Luscombe Loses an Experimental 

One of Luscombe’s experimental 4- 

place models was lost recently when 

the test pilot, Frank Chapman, suc- 
cessfully bailed out during spin tests 

described as in excess of CAA require- 

ments. The 4-place Silvaire Sedan now 
has over 500 hours of flight test time 
and is expected to be ATC’ed in the 

Published Monthly by near future. 
AIR REVIEW PUBLISHING CORPORATION Short Snorts 


P. O. Box 750, 1901 McKinney Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas 
Several personal aircraft manufac- 





GEORGE E. ee turers, anticipating considerable mili- 
Ecicer ane Vultienee | tary purchases, have turned out novel 
fom AsHLEY, managing editor. Frep N. Stones, Jx., business manager. Britt. Garren, and high-utility modifications of fami- 
ciate editor. E. H. Pickertne, editorial research. Contributing editors: Grorat liar 2-place airplanes. But they aren't 
FP. McLaueuurn, Dr. Joun H. Frepertcx, Mince Winters making them public. . . . Rising ma- 
terial, accessory, labor and overhead 

SALES OFFICES: Dallas—1i1901 McKinney Avenue (Riverside 2122). Chicago * F z 


costs have hit aircraft manufacturers 

with severe losses. Douglas, for ex- 

ample, had invested $42,000,000 more 
(Continued on page 20) 


H. THorer Covincton Co., 605 W. Washington Boulevard (Central 6744). Neu 
York—Ratpn F. Duysrers, Room 1416, 19 West 44th St. (MUrray Hill 2-9686). Lo 
\agel Tep Scurtit and Stan Brown, 1200 Rives-Strong Blde. (Vandike 8921) 
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ourselves 








COOPERATION PAYS OFF 


1 
E want to throw the spotlight 
on 1 coupk 


prove that American 


o! incidents Ww hich 
lrmen can ac 
« ymplish far more for aviation by a 
pirit of cooperation than by carping 
criticism 

Last month a plane owner in South 
eastern Louisiana loaded himself, three 
idults and two children in a four place 
irplane, headed out into a_ terrific 
thunderstorm ind spun in The local 


tixed-base operator took the time to 


1 


sit down with the editor of his home 


town new spaper ind provide the truc 


| 
facts of the tragedy. Not only did 
the editor writ up an honest news ac 


count, but he also wrote an editorial 
to the effect that people should not 
condemn aviation every time such an 
rccident occurred any more than they 
should stop riding in automob les b 
cause of accidents on the highway 
Anothe: 
the voluntary registration of ull air 
! 


cratt based al ng th 


example of cooperation 1s 


Mexican borde 
in order to avoid the re imposition of 
restrictive measures by immigration 
ind customs agencies which will be 
necessary unless voluntary registration 
is successful. The Rio Grande Valley 


1 


Fliers Association has taken the lead 


} } ! 1 ' 

in registering il] local airplanes p.us 
1 

establishment of urport registers fo! 


Such 


igencies in 


ill transient airera ind pilots 
steps will issist Federal 
weeding out persons utilizing aircraft 
tor illegal 


necessity of placing unduc hardships 


ictivities yet preclude the 


on airmen engaged in iegitimate trans 


border travel 


Although the war is over, there is 
yet another place where cooperation 
, : 

not Only is necessary, Dut 


We st 


establishment over 


vital to oul 
national security have many 
military which 

vilian airplanes must not fly. Som: 
ot these ire on the ait maps, others 
ire not. Where such establishments do 
exist, however, airmen and urport op 
erators in the general locality are well 
There 1s no 


‘ , 
icquainted with them 


‘ood reason WAY airspace restrictions, 


whether on the maps or not, should b 
violated. There’s been a natural let 
down since the end of the war and 


most airmen believe all the air is frec 


EDITORIALS 


izain. Unfortunately, our nation still 


has chnemics. Transient urinien, Stu 
dent pilots ind Sunday fliers must be 
on the alert to keep away from mili 
tary and national defense establish 
ments as a voluntary, patriotic gesture. 


Otherwise, as the international situa 


tion worsens, restrictive measures 
against non-scheduled flying similar to 
those imposed after Pearl Harbor 
will be reinstated. Cooperation now 


will pay good dividends in the future 


ANOTHER BARRIER GONE 


CASC doesn’t 


F you fly safely and some dis 
I catch up with 
you, chances are that you will live 
to see the day when most of the man 
made barriers to the freedom of peace 
ful flight are eliminated. 

Heretofore, one of the principal 
deterrents to personal flying between 
the U. S. and Latin America has been 
the insufferable red tape, delays, in 
convenience and ridiculous fees in 
volved in the process of clearing cus 
toms and immigration at the borde 
Within the last few months conside: 
able simplification has been effected 
which promises to encourage U. S. 
plane owners to fly southward and 
enjoy the charm, beauty and fascina 
tion of Spanish America. 

Take Laredo, Texas, for example. 
All you 


Airport, 


do is land at the Laredo 
taxi to the building adjacent 
to the terminal where a U. S. Custsam 
sign is displayed, enter, and give you 
name and address, statement of citi 
zenship and answer a query as to 


whether you have been inoculated. 
The routine takes about five minutes 
for four people. 

Fixed-base operators on the airport, 
who will bird-dog your airplane fo 
will furnish, free of 
letter of 


the Mexican CAA inspector at you 


vas and oil sales, 


charge, a 


introduction to 
first stop in Mexico, which from La 
redo will probably be Monterrey in 
most cases. Then you take off and 
need not stop until you reach Monter 
rey, where Mexican Customs officials 
will greet you. 

Another five minutes is required 
for them to read the letter you bring 
trom Laredo and filling out the Mex 


ican tourist card, tor Ww hich you pay 





$2.15 per person and $2.10 per au 
plane. 

Returning you telephone U. S. Cus 
toms at your American port of entry, 


notify them of your estimated time 
of arrival. Failure to do so at least 
one hour in advance of arrival sub 
jects you to prosecution and a $500 
fine. After phoning, turn in yout 
Mexican tourist card and take oft for 
the U.S., land, taxi up to U. S. Cus 
toms and identify yourself while they 
inspect your baggage 

process and in 


[This is a simple 
I 


volves a minimum of red tape. How 
ever, there is one hitch—you’'d bette: 
schedule your arrival (in our case at 
Laredo) between the hours of 8 a. m. 
ind 5 p. m. weekdays. Inspectors are 
the same who clear auto and pedestrian 
trathe across the International Bridge. 


[They have to travel from downtown 


to the airport to accommodate you, 
which takes about 30 minutes. If you 
arrive between the hours of 11 a. m. 
and 12:30 noon, you'll find the in 
spectors at the Laredo Airport clear 
ing Braniff 
the hitch is in off-hour 
You'll get he 
Sundays, legal holidays or on hours 
other than the 8 to 5 shift. The fee 


Airways passengers. But 
inspec tions 
thy fee on 


stuck a Nea 


amounts to the equivalent of doubk 
time based on their salaries, being two 
days’ pay. 

Every effort should be made to r¢ 
move this ridiculous __ restriction. 
Charges for in-bound flights on Sun 
day average about $56 for Customs 
ind Immigration, and the charge is 
made for each call made on Sunday ot: 
legal holiday provided airplanes do 
not come across in a group, in which 


(Continued on page 20) 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














A tellow 


Like a lot of fellows who talk to us, his 


was talking to us the other day. 


problem was “getting into aviation 


| 


d always wanted to, but never 


Army, for in 


Said he 


got the breaks. The stance, 


vad put him in the Infantry instead of the 


Air Force where he wante« 1 to go, et 

We were pretty rough on hin 

We told him there were a lot of good 
aviation jobs empty right now and scores 
of aviation schools crying for more G.] 

let 

We told him to spend less time dream- 

ind reading SKY DOOKS and more time 

vetting enrolled in an aviation school and 
really getting to work 

We hope he did 

We hope y« will roo, if vo ve a 
probler like I 


| 


' 


ABOUT “’BLANK’S 
FLYING SERVICE’ 


Last month we poked around a lot of 
small tixed-based operations. 

We were downright flabbergasted at 
the ingenuity, good sense and efficiency 
of these lads. 

They claim they have to display all 
these qualities tO stay in business. 

And it was mighty sweet to see how 
many of those hard-headed operators 
swear by Gulfpride Oil. 

Some of them didn’t seem to know 
much about how oils were refined and 
some of them didn’t know that, in addi- 
tion to ordinary refining, Gulfpride got 
an extra refining step—the Alchor Process 


It was news to some of them that this 





Alchor Process got extra of the unstable 
hydrocarbons out of Gulfpride Oil 

But while many of them understood 
little about the details of refining, every 
one of them agreed that on the job—in 
their engines—Gulftpride Oil gave them 
more downright lubrication per quart or 
per dollar! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 

The Little Known Facts Dept. is going 
to be without Little Known Facts this 
month. 


As you know, for several years now 


we've been running these Litthe Known 
Facts about Well Known Con- 
tributors who sent in facts—with proo! 


been COMmMImMIS- 


Planes 


which we've used have 


sioned Perch Pilots bottom rung and 


Senior Perc h Pil tS 


Question: Shall we continue the LKF 
Dept ; 
Or would you rather have a “Favorite 





Flyin z Gripes” Dept. or some other dept 

It's your page, what do you want to do 
with it? 

Inundate us with post cards, letters 
cablegrams and smoke signals, telling us 
what you want 

(A post card at least.) 

Meanwhile keep sending your Little 


Known Facts to the address above 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 








DONT PUT UP WITH A DUSTY 
FIELD! TELL THE AIRPORT 
kx, MANAGER ABOUT--- 

















--» GULE SANI SOIL SET 
WHICH WILL KEEP DUST ON 
THE GROUND AND OUT-:-- 





MENT EV 








OF YOUR EYES AND ENGINE. 
DUST SPOILS FLIGHT ENJOY~- 
WHEN YOU'RE-*- 





TANKED UP WITH THAT 
GOOD — Fy S-4yfa'-y! 
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Please Mail a One-Year 
Subscription of 


SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT 


to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


STATE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ciTY 


STATE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


STATE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ciTY 


STATE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ciTy 


STATE 


pONOR’S NAME 


ADDRESS 


ciTY 


r 
Use this same fo 


top will 


and practi- 
FLIGHT will 
‘hristmas twelve times with 
twelve remembrances 
during 1948 
An attractive Christmas card, inscribed 
with your name, will be mailed before 
Christmas to each person on your gift list. 
SEND NO MONEY WE WILL BILL YOU IN 1948 


Each one-year subscription — only $3 
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Model 170 (above), 4-place Cessna with 145-hp. Continental engine, bears remarkable 
resemblance to 2-place Cessna 140 (right). Fabric-covered wing is 38 in. wider, fuselage 
48 in. longer. (Cessna Photos.) 


Family 


wo details have been ob- 
tained on Cessna Aircraft 
Company’s long-awaited low-cost 4- 
place Model 170, now undergoing 
flight-test for CAA certification while 
tooling is completed for its quantity 
production ind deliveries scheduled to 
begin in March, 1948 

Dwane L. Wallace, Cessna president, 
tagged its selling price at $5,475 — 
lowest priced 4-place airplane on the 
$2,130 more than 
85-hp. Model 140. 
As a result, it has stimulated a heated 


sales battle between Cessna and Lus 


market ind only 


Cessna’s 2-place, 


combe, whose new 4-place Model 11 
has been priced at $6,995, and Stinson, 
now priced at $6,289 

Powered by a 145-hp. Continental, 
the new Cessna 170 is said to have 
1 125-mph. cruising speed with full 
load. The only additional details re- 


Cessna 


leased by the factory are its wing 
span of 36 ft., and fuselage length of 
25 ft. 6 in. So similar in appearance 
to the Cessna 140 that the two models 
can hardly be told apart from a dis 
tance, the 4-place is only 3 ft. 2 in. 
wider in wing span and 4 ft. longer 
in length. In comparison -with the 
new Luscombe Silvaire Sedan, its chief 
competitor, the Cessna 170 has 20 hp. 


less power, 2 ft. less wing span but 


2 ft. 6 in. more length. 

The factory describes Model 170 as 
a “full-size 4-place airplane with ade- 
quate space for comfortable seating of 
four large persons and with a good, 
roomy baggage compartment at the 
rear of the cabin.” No weights were 
revealed. In comparison with Model 
140, its cabin is 5 in. wider but about 
the same width front and rear. Simi- 


larity to the 2-place 140 has its pur- 


ee 

Se dated Soa. 
Rs 
4 eee et 








These two views of 2-place Model 140 
show similarity with new 4-place Model 
170 in larger photos. 


poses. Model 170’s utilization of tool- 
ing and parts from Cessna’s smaller 
140 and larger 195 is said to be exten- 
sive, making possible substantial sav- 
ings in costs. Details are lacking but 
many parts, components and acces- 
sories from the 140 are used in build- 


ing the 170. 
* * * 


Conventional lines of Cessna 170 are emphasized in this photo. Landing gear and wheels appear to be same as on smaller Model 140. 
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Cowling is longer and lower. Price: $5,475; deliveries promised by March. 


(Cessna Photo.) 





































Bonanza panel at 9,100 ft. indicated 138 mph. in slight climb before we levelled out. 





That's the Mississippi below our left wing tip. At day's end we parked at Carl Wootten's 
office on Orlando Municipal. Aerials at left show Miami Beach off our Bellanca’s wing. 


Florida 





Week-end 





By TOM ASHLEY 


F your schedule is similar to 
I ours and you can’t afford 
to get away from the office for more 
than three or four days a month and 
then only on a weekend, haul out the 
charts and try plotting a course South. 
West of the Mississippi you'll prob 
ably choose the Southwest; East of 
the River you'll select the Southeast 
and probably Florida. One day for 
going, two days there and a fourth 
day for returning will be the combina 
tion you’re after. 
In our case we had used last month’s 


only available weekend for a trip to 
Mexico. This 


Florida, where the winter season for 


month we. selected 
tourists was just getting under way 
and where the Sixteenth Annual Mi 
imi All American Air Maneuvers and 
other aviation events will be held dur 
ing January. For some reason Florida 
seems to be a lot farther distant to 
1 lot of people than it actually is in 


mileage, time and expenses. Actually, 
we found it much closer to reality— 
in all three categories. 

We were fortunate in two major 
items: First, our airplane was a Bo 
nanza. Then there was a high pressure 
area whose clear skies and quartering 
tailwinds favored us. But back in our 
ofhce four days later we concluded 
that almost any modern airplane with 
cross-country speed, range and com- 
fort can prove surprisingly useful over 
the same route at least once a month 
during the winter, when the weather 
elsewhere cancels or curtails flying in 
many other parts of the country north 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

On our return from Florida, for 
example, we had flown 3,600 miles— 
about 1,200 going, the same for side 
trips in Florida and ditto for return- 
ing. In less than a week we had ob- 
tained as much usefulness from an air 
plane as the average owner obtains in 


Goodyear Duck being tested by Wootten is shown at left as we stopped at Sanford, 
where crowds gathered, and at Tom Turner's Orlando Aviation Country Club (below, 
left). Scene below is on St. John’s River where Sanford Manager Roy Browning gives 


beach parties for students. 

































two months or more of Winter flying. 
And although we started out in a 
Bonanza, we had logged as much dis- 
tance in a Goodyear Duck and Bellanca 
Cruisair before we completed our 
elongated weekend, the three airplanes 
ranging from 100 to 160 mph. 
in cruising speeds. That’s the equiva- 
lent of about 27 hours at an average 
of 130 mph., and the distance we cov- 
ered can be duplicated in four days on 
numerous weekends this winter by 
others seeking places to go and things 


to do. 


More Hotels, Lower Rates 


Florida offers many such places and 
activities for the visiting private flier. 
Miami Beach’s costly luxury needs no 
discussion, but there are other spots 
worth going a long way to see and en- 
joy. Hotel space is more easily found 
and a shade less costly than last year 
ill over Florida, our trip showed. The 
locals explain it this way: Tourist 
money is tighter, tourists fewer and 
hotel accommodations more numerous. 
We found very comfortable and satis- 
factory accommodations at five dollars 
for a hotel room and a ten-dollar ranch 
deal with everything, including meals, 
golf, fishing, riding and airport facili- 
ties, furnished. If your means allow it, 
you can go on up the scale from there. 

As for flying facilities, Florida is 
outstanding. Nowhere are there more 
big, paved, unobstructed surplus air- 
ports jammed in as small an area as 
Florida. Air navigation in Florida is 
made practical by three things—the 
state’s coastlines, lakes and airmarkers. 
Before the war it was the most thor- 
oughly airmarked state in the country. 
Then all was obliterated. Now, how- 
ever, the state has restored many and 
is rushing work on others. The best 
flying weather of the year is now de- 
veloping in the state, after the worst 
wet season on record. South Florida 
offers Summer temperatures through- 
out the Winter if it’s warmth you 
are seeking. 

Whereas the average Florida tourist 
with means counts on a couple of 
weeks there, the personal airplane 
owner can get in a lot of vacationing 
there in a few days. Our time being 
limited, we wanted to spend most of 
it flying from point to point for a 
look-see as the basis of this article 
rather than to hole up on some beach 
or lake for days at a time. We tried 
an experiment of commuting by plane 
from a central point and we covered 
the high spots very well. 


Bonanza in a Hurry 


Our junket began on a Friday, when 
a Bonanza was scheduled to pick us up 
in Dallas on its delivery flight to Carl 
Wootten of Wootten Aviation Indus 
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3,600-mile junket finds 

plenty to do and reason- 

able rates for tourist 

fliers on four-day cross- 

country to Florida re- 
sorts 


tries, Orlando and Jacksonville. Carl, 
former factory sales manager and now 
distributor in Florida, had talked the 
wonders of Florida for months and we 
finally took him up on a proposition 
of riding a ferry flight in. Ferry Pilot 
Earl Sark, with Jack Franklin, Woot- 
ten’s full-time airplane salesman, were 
delayed from leaving Wichita by 
weather and it looked as if we would 
be forced to postpone the junket for 
a month if the delay were longer than 
one day. But a high pressure area 
moved through during the night and 
next morning we were on our way. 
Several shorter cross-country’s in a 
Bonanza had proved the little Beech 
a remarkable airplane, but this trip 
brought out its most impressive points. 
Without actually experiencing such 
performance we would be inclined to 
doubt that even the Bonanza could 
do what it did that Saturday with us. 
Here’s the way things went: 

With three of us and baggage and 
full tanks, we picked up the gear at 
Love Field at 11 a. m. Cruising at 
5,000 ft. until we neared Tyler, we 
boosted that to 9,000 ft. after a report 
of a 40-mph. wind there, mostly on 
our tail, was received. Manifold pres- 
sure was set at 20 inches and the 
propeller at 2,050 rpm. to obtain 115- 
hp. for cruising and we settled down 
to making knots. Our ground speed 
was up to 209 mph. as Jackson Mu- 
nicipal slid beneath and we were on 
the ground at Montgomery, Alabama, 
at 14:20, 3 hrs. and 20 min. from 
take-off at Dallas, 625 miles behind 
us. That’s a ground to ground speed 
of 189 mph. 

The Bonanza’s fuel economy was 
equally impressive. It took only 28 
gals. of gas to top the tanks at Mont- 
gomery; we had covered that much 
distance while burning only 9.3 gals. 
per hour. Off at 14:55, we landed at 
Orlando after passing near Tallahassee 
at 17:11, covering the intervening 413 
miles in 2 hrs. 16 mins. for a ground 
speed of 184 mph. Flying time for the 
1,038-mile trip had been 5 hrs. 36 
mins. 

Next day we would take a Good- 
year Duck, on lease to Wooten as part 
of Goodyear’s interesting experimental 
acceptance program, and check Cen- 
tral Florida’s lake country en route to 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. But a visit 








with Wally Schanz at Howey-in-the- 
Hills, water handling trials in the 
Duck at Tom Turner’s Orlando Avia- 
tion Country Club and a visit with 
Steve and Ginny Bennis at their out- 
standing gliding and soaring school at 
Sanford became so interesting we were 
unable to make Tampa. And next day 
our Miami and Jacksonville visits, with 
beach flying, kept us away from 
Tampa also. In the end we had to leave 
Florida without even seeing the West 
Coast, much to our regret. It just goes 
to show how much can develop, how 
many things a tourist flier can find 
to do, on a tour of airports. 


Central Florida’s Variety 


The Floridan Hotel and Country 
Club at Howey-in-the-Hills seems out 
of place in Florida. It is more like 
Texas and the Southwest and was in- 
tended that way. With its own air- 
port and hangar, the family-like resort 
hotel has a stable of horses and rodeos 
are a weekly affair. In addition its 
guests are furnished one of Florida’s 
most beautiful golf courses, with 
tangerines abundant on conveniently- 
growing trees all along the fairways. 
There is also handy (at the foot of 
the lawn, practically) one of the finest 
bass lakes in America, with the hotel’s 
private sand beach. All this, with 
three wonderful meals, is available at 
rates beginning at ten dollars per day 
—one of the best resort deals any- 
where. Howey-in-the-Hills is located 
about 30 miles west of Orlando in 
Lake County. Wally Schanz, executive 
pilot for Owner C. V. Griffin’s twin 
Beech, says the latchstring is out for 
all airmen—he and Griffin are proud 
of their airport, within walking dis- 
tance of both the hotel and lake. The 
airport has two turf runways, one of 
2,300 ft. length and the other of 
1,800 fr. 

We found the Orlando Aviation 
Country Club every bit as attractive, 
efficient and appealing as an article had 
pictured it in this magazine last July. 
It has been primarily a seaplane base 
for private fliers, but we found Op- 
erator Tom Turner had just completed 
arrangements for removal of power 
lines from one end of the land strip. 
A visit to Florida will not be complete 
without stopping in to see this modern 
resort airpark and its facilities, in- 
cluding four new and novel T hangars 
into which float planes are easily ma- 
neuvered, parked and stored. For over- 
night visitors there are comfortable 
tourist courts within walking dis- 
tance, as is an excellent restaurant. If 
you have time for a few days here, 
Turner can take you into the hinter- 
lands for hunting or fishing and his 
choice spots include water completely 

(Continued on page 42) 
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PLANES 
AT WORK 


HERE is always a new way 
for an airplane to perform 
work as a tool or an accessory in some 





man’s business, profession or labor. 
Sometimes it happens like this: 

A man walked into SOUTHERN 
FiiGHt’s editorial offices as we were 
going to press. “I’m looking for a 
Swift 125 and somebody told me you'd 
find me a good used one,” he an- 
nounced, but briefly. Picking himself 
up, the startled editor learned (a) his 
name—Paul Cain, (b) his work— 
traveling representative of the Fred 
Eldean Organization, Inc., which is 
doing a job for the American Petro- 
leum Institute, (c) his justification 
for an airplane—$2,400 in travel fare 
tickets since the first of the year was 
enough to warrant purchase of an air- 
plane, and (d) his flying background 
—he had flown umpteen hours in 
Army Beechcrafts and since the war 
had rented lightplanes, finding the 
Swift 125 best for his needs. We called 
a lot of airports before an operator 
located him an airplane. The last we 
heard, Caller Cain was in the Swift 
making calls in West Texas — days 
ahead of ground transportation sched- 
ules, the Swift earning its way. 

Then there was Harry Hancock, 
whom we met in Florida the week be- 
fore when he taxied his brand-new 
Bonanza up to a hangar where we were 
taking notes for a story. “Meet Harry,” 
was all the introduction we needed 
from the operator before asking where 
he had been in that Bonanza. “Been 
over in Mississippi,” and he started 
telling us how he managed a creamery 
in that state and orange groves in 
Central Florida, where he resided. 
Trains, autos and airlines he had tried 
—they wore him out on the road; he 
couldn’t get around to all the things 
he had to do if profits were to be 
realized. But the Bonanza changed al! 


Upper left photos show farm operations 
of a Navion by R. A. Rowan & Co., large 
West Coast real estate and insurance 
firm which has scattered farm interests. 
Bottom left is a Navion operated by Ace 
Foundry, Ltd., Huntington Park, Calif., to 
locate scarce materials, rush emergency 
shipments, transport executives and ex- 


pand sales. 
(Ryan Navion Photos.) 
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Bell helicopters are now widely used as 
crop dusters. Here's close-up of dust- 
loading operations. Air from engine fan 
ejects dust through tube at bottom of 


200-lb. hoppers on each side of fuselage 
(Bell Photo.) 


that—‘I’m never too tired now, get 
more work done and there’s more pro- 
duction; reckon you could say that 
Bonanza has paid for itself.” 

On a flying trip to the lower Rio 
Grande Valley for a story about an 
all-Navion airline (see page 14), we 
bumped into Ray McNiece at Harlin- 
gen, an old-timer. Ray has a dusting 
operation which will use five Bell heli- 
copters. Each will dust more than 200 
acres of fruits or vegetables a day at 
$2 to $3 per acre. 

That’s the way we found airplanes 
at work last month. We were putting 
it into words when an instructor we 
know called from Baltimore wanting 
to find some engines for a Stearman 
he’d bought to start a crop spraying 
business. An old-timer, he had just 
now become convinced that airplanes 
can do work and earn a man’s pay 
while they’re at it—good pay. 

Airplanes have been working and 
earning somebody’s pay ever since the 
first Wright and Curtiss pushers were 
sold to barnstormers. But today’s 


models will do more jobs better xx 
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Compact spray equipment, installed in Seabee at top or removed in 
45 minutes, converts amphibian for agricultural work. Auto fan in 
nose drives pump which pressurizes spray pipes. One Seabee sprays 
800 acres of crops a day. Stinson’s 1948 Station Wagon, with |,107-Ib. 
useful load, is widely used in oil fields, as illustrated above at Kaw- 
kawlin, Mich. BELOW: Flying implement parts to wheat harvesters in 
the field became a profitable business last season for Paul Radkee of 
Liberal, Kansas, whose Cessna is shown below landing by a harvest 
crew where a replacement part returned an ailing combine to operation 


within a few minutes. 
(Cessna Photos 














Se Honorable James M. Land 
is, chairman of the Civil Aero 
nautics Board, told a general session 
of the American Municipal Associa 
tion in New Orleans last month that 
difhcult problems of trunk 
ut line operation 1s that of pro 


one ot the 


viding idequate local service and vet 
' 
maintaining tne speed ind directness 
' 
sO essential in ur 


Hardly 


size has not complained at some time 


transportation. 
1 municipality of moderate 


} 


of the inadequacy of service that is 
being rendered it by a trunk line,” 
Landis reported. 

We wish Chairman Landis and the 


Board 


shut down operations in Washington 


four members of his might 
for a few days and let us take them 
down to the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. We would like to introduce 
them to an outfit that flies 185-hp. 
Navion airplanes between 
Antonio. We 
of you good folks 


rout! place 
Valley points ind San 
ilso invite iny other 


| ! 
n this Dusiness, Who Delieve aviation 


nas gone to the bow wows, to come 
ilong for the principa purpose of 
' 

changing your viewpoint. For down 


I « } 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, avia 


tion is prospering 

We doubt if the Civil Aeronautics 
1as heard about Val-Air Lines 
ind the eminently successful story of 
Val-Air’s use of Navions in scheduled 
Val-Air is not 
For the last six 


Board 


operations, because 

' 
petitioning for mail 
1 r} e } } r q| yr pb / ] 
months it has been iuling people. in 
October it sold over $7,000 worth of 
ur transportation ind made a little 
money on the operation Not bad for 


| 
the sixth month after starting from 


14 





By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


scratch in an area that is basically ag 
ricultural! 

The Val-Air story leads one to 
believe that it might be healthy to 
get an open mind and overhaul our 
thinking, cast off some preconceived 
notions as to how air services can be 
provided to communities and trade 
reas clamoring for that service. Per- 
haps in the sincere desire to provide 
‘local” or “feeder” service we have 
aped the 
perfectly with 


trunk line operations too 
huge, expensive alr 
planes, all-weather and night flying, 
terrific maintenance and overhead ex 
penses and big airports that don’t 
exist. Maybe we gotta crawl before 


we Ww alk. 


Private Enterprise 


Judge Landis said in New Orleans 
that there are two intrinsic difficul 
ties to the development of the feeder 
uirline program. The first is the lack 
of feeder planes and the second is the 
lack of adequate airports. As for Val 
Air, they did some mighty careful 
research and came up with the Navion 
is the solution to its equipment needs 
Likewise, they wanted an airport right 
in the center of the Rio Grande Valley 
so they built one of their own be 
Mercedes and La Feria for 


$155,000, which figure includes cost 


tween 


of land, hard surfaced runways, 
hangars, shops and terminal building. 
There’s not one cent of public money 
in Central Valley Airport. It’s private 


enterprise il] the way dow n the line. 


Val-Air Lines’ official family pose beside 
one of their 4-place airliners. Standing, 
left to right, are Yates Stafford, vice 
president-operatons; Shelley Collier, presi- 
dent; John C. Jones, vice president-treas- 
urer; John Van Cronkhite, vice president- 
general manager. Kneeling, left to right, 
are Chief Pilot Ernest Dodds, Operations 
Chief Bruce Reeves and Pilot George 
Crawford. 


Three passengers and no 
mail make 100 per cent 
load factor on the Rio 
Grande Valley’s Navion- 
equipped Val-Air Lines 


Navion Airline 


The principals of this story include 
five men: two old-time Valley bankers, 
Shelly Collier, president of the First 
National Bank at Mercedes, and John 
C. Jones, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at La Feria; Yates Staf- 
ford, veteran airline pilot and opera- 
tions man; John Van Cronkhite, the 
Valley stem-winder behind the annual 
Harlingen “Air Day in Texas” cele 
bration; and Col. J. T. Ellis, one of 
the Valley’s largest land owners, of 
Weslaco. 

During the tail-end of the war, 
Banker Collier began talking the idea 
of a short haul airline to his many 
friends up and down the prosperous 
Valley, from whose citrus groves come 
40 per cent of America’s grapefruit 
which last year alone put over $50, 
000,000 in the pockets of its citi 
zens, whose cotton crop amounted to 
another $25,000,000 and whose pro 
cessed products from nationally-known 
citrus and vegetable canning plants 
produced more than $400,000,000 in 
new wealth for Valley residents in the 
last two years. But folks were skeptical 
und Collier didn’t get very far with 
his idea. Some of his friends thought 
he was completely nuts. “If the idea 
Is SO good,” they asked him, “Why 
hasn’t it been done before down here?” 
But their cold reception did not deter 
him or dampen his confidence in the 
idea. 

Veteran pilot Yates Stafford had the 
same idea, but Yates always flew for 
a living and naturally didn’t have the 
money to put it over. After the war 
he was itching to provide some kind of 
service for the airwise Valley resi- 
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dents who didn’t like to drive all the 
way to Brow nsville to get a plane for 
San Antonio. From Mission or Mc- 
Allen, for example, an hour and a 
half automobile ride to Brownsville 
s necessary. If you live in Mission 
und want to go to San Antonio, you 
have two schedules out of Browns- 
ville, 120 miles away, and a couple 
of hours from San Antonio in the air. 
Once on the plane (you’re lucky to 
get on because of the through pas 
sengers between North Texas points 
und Mexico), you fly via Corpus 
Christi. “About the time it lands at 
Corpus,” says Stafford, “you wonder 


Ww hy 


t wouldn’t be better to get off 
there and transact your business in 
stead of going the long ’way around, 
ind the next time you’re damned sure 
you'll drive, since your wife had a 
round trip auto ride of 240 miles to 
get you to Brownsville.”” Even with 
major trunk lines serving the south 
most air terminal city in the U. S., it’s 
not much service for the Valley people. 

When aviation started through the 
financial wringer late last year, Collier 
pushed the plan even more vehemently. 
No Johnny-come-lately out looking 
for a pot of gold at the end of the 
postwar aviation rainbow, the banker 
had logged some pilot time and had an 
airplane on order. Over in the next 
town of La Feria was his old friend, 
bank president and occasional business 
ussociate, John C. Jones, holder of 
1 private pilot certificate and president 
of the Rio Grande Valley Fliers Asso- 
ciation. Jones joined up and together 
they interested ¢ ol. 4 1? I llis of Wes 
laco and John Van Cronkhite of Harl- 
ingen, who took over sales promotion 
and public relations. They invested a 
total of $105,000 in the venture. 

The first Navion was delivered last 
January by Jimmy Marshall, North 
American Navion distributor, whose 
widely recognized ability as an air 
plane salesman and demonstrator 
helped convince the group that the 
Navion was a natural for the job. 
Marshall delivered four more airplanes 
in time for inaugural runs in April 
ind May 

San Antonio is 238 air miles from 
Central Valley Airport. The one-way 
tare is $15.60 plus tax with a ten per 
cent reduction on round trip tickets. 
The fares are based on a charge of 6'/2¢ 
per mile. During October Val-Air 
iveraged from 10 to 15 passengers 
per day. They require 300 passengers 
1 month to break even and make a 
little money. Profits increase rapidly 
on every passenger above the 300 


h way, 


mark. Two daily schedules eac 
if full, carry the entire overhead of 
the operation. Any additional schedules 
provide the prohit. Since the line isn’t 


certificated to haul mail, no sched 
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Why Navions Pay Off 


URING the first six months of operation (May to October, 

inclusive) Val-Air Lines has flown a total of 217,213 miles 

between Lower Rio Grande Valley points and San Antonio, Texas. Total 

passenger miles are 409,881. Only four flights were cancelled because 

of weather during the period and only one because of mechanical 
difficulties. 

Direct operating costs are $4.17 per hour, which includes gasoline at 
$2.04, oil 20c, aircraft hull insurance 83c, maintenance 60c and over- 
haul 50c. Based on four flights daily, requiring approximately two 
passengers per plane flight to break even, total costs per airplane hour 
are $20.78, broken down as follows: 


Operating costs $ 4.17 
PL and PD Insurance 3.34 
Pilot salaries 4.00 
Depreciation (20° ) 2.75 
Advertising 1.65 
Gen. & Adm. expense 4.87 

Total $20.78 


The following monthly traffic figures reflect the growing public ac- 
ceptance of the all-Navion airline: 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Valley to San Antonio 83 121 136 130 141 182 
San Antonio to Valley 45 66 119 130 130 157 
Charter passengers 14 12 17 13 31 39 

Total 142 199 272 273 302 378 


Steady increase of traffic required an average of six flights per day 
during October as against original schedule of four daily flights. * * * 











ules are flown without passengers. after the cards were issued—a 10 to 
Charter business has developed con 12 per cent increase each month over 
sistently to a point where it accounts each preceding month. They have ex- 
for 25 per cent of the total revenue. perienced only one bad credit risk—a 
Practically everybody in the Valley San Antonio man known to nobody 
knows about the airline but not every- requested a courtesy card and he’s 
one knows where it runs to. So they about three months past due at this 
call up for transportation to all points writing. 
of the compass. ¢ harter is paying off The only difficulties with passengers 
at 15 cents per mile, one passenger is the preference of practically every 
or three. one to sit in the seat next to the pilot 


and an occasional passenger who wants 


Satisfied Passengers to hog all the baggage space. One fe- 


We were at the Harlingen airport male cosmetic salesewoman came loaded 
when a Val-Air Navion deplaned two with three sample cases weighing as 
passengers from San Antonio. We much as the entire baggage allowable. 
isked how they liked the trip. “Fine,”’ Like the certificated carriers, Val-Air 
said one of the men, “You can see hauls 40 pounds of baggage per passen- 
the country much better than in the ger without charge. The Navion is li- 
big planes. Besides I don’t like to fly censed to carry 186 pounds total, which 
in bad w eather.” His co-trav eler said provides a margin for some excess for 
it was his fifth trip on Val-Air and three passengers. 
confirmed the impressive 360-degrec Val- Air has thirteen operational 
visibility. Val-Air pilots point out men on the payroll, five of whom, 
everything of interest along the route including Yates Stafford, are pilots 
to the passengers, including the towns, with all the airline ratings. Three A 
rivers, landmarks on the fabulous & E mechanics and five helpers at- 
million acre King Ranch and the many tend to the maintenance and servicing. 
oil fields. About sixty per cent of Oc Three full-time trafic men operat 
tober ticket sales was to repeat cus- the principal trafhe offices at Alamo 
tomers, mostly business men and sales- Field and the Gunter Hotel lobby in 
men. San Antonio and the main Valley 

When the five-man board of di- trafhc office in Harlingen. This staff 
rectors decided to issue courtesy cards, is supplemented by commission travel 
they agreed on the simplest method— agents up and down the Valley and in 
get out the Valley phone book and San Antonio. At the present time pas 
send a card to everybody they knew. sengers are loaded and unloaded at 
Business jumped by leaps and bounds (Continued on page 30) 
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Making Pilots 
Spin-Resistant 


By A. H. KNOUFF 


Action, Not Words, Needed 


Our present methods impress the 
student pilot with the idea that he 
must misuse the controls extremely 
even violently—to make his aircraft 


| 
spin. We encourage this impression in 
the public on the 


safety ot flying, ind to develop self 


conhidence during the early flight ics 


sons. It is human to think “it can’t 
1appen to me.” We have made no 


yrogress toward protecting our stu 


dents igainst this false sense OF se 
curity eople go on getting killed 


, , » 
Dv the thing that cant happen 


We must do something besides ta 


oO convince a student why low flying 
lanverous, even for a skillful p iot, 
vVhy an plane may spin withou 
va ig 1 W mus revise yu 
| od of eac 1g and testing Te 
dental spins to simulate accidenta 
j is ae 1} 
l ns more realistically 


My first experience, to throw a 


on the subject, happened 
bout ten years ago. A. white-faced 
pilot came into our ofhce declaring 
+0 hp Tavlorcraft went into 

, t 1] . 


or no reason at all, just as 
d into his final approach. | 


take me around the 


uggested that he t 

held with him. Sure enough, we started 
© spin just before he completed his 
hnal turn, ilthough we had plenty 
f air speed. He was holding full left 
rudder and full right aileron. He 


couldn’t believe it until we made an 


other hop and I called his attention 


» What Nhe was doing pust betore 


This pilot was lucky to realize he 
vas in a spin and did the right thing 
n time to recover. I have learned, 
since, that very few pilots recognize 
in unexpected spin until they have 
made at least half a turn. Even then 


} 


hey are most likely to apply the 


wrong correction, such as ruddering 


nto the spin, hold ng the stick back, 


or trying to raise the stalled wing a 


ron. This is not theory. It has actually 
happened hundreds of times while I 
1 


was in the airplane—in most Cases 


when I pulled a “boner” on students 


11 


enrolled in flight instructor courses. 


Spins are not the only maneuvers 
which may be dangerous if not cd 


tected. Slight variations in altitude 


ind air speed increase in importance 
is altitude decreases. What’s more, it 
is harder to control your altitude and 
uir speed when flying close to the 


ground. I have come to the conclu 
sion that the primary cause of most 
accidents is a mental spin in the pilot’s 
head which may, or may not, pro 
duce an aerodynamic spin by the ai 
plane. I have tried to figure out a 
way to train a mentally spin-resistant 
pilot without breaking his neck (and 
mine) in the process. I must admit— 
und warn you—that I have survived, 
so far, mainly by reminding myself 
that I am just as susceptible to the 
illusions involved as the greenest stu- 
lent. Therefore, I try to remember 
what my experience has told me is 
likely to happen, and prepare for it 
before it does happen. 


Experimental Methods 


My methods have begun to follow 
1 pattern, but I am still experiment 


ing. I suspect tha 


mt any set routine 
I > 


would destroy the most important 
element of surprise. | also believe that 
the maneuvers used to fill the gap in 
our customary curricula must vary 


with the experience and ingenuity of 
the individual instructor, the airplane 
used, and the terrain over which the 
instruction is given. The general pat 
tern divides naturally into. three 
phases: (1) Unexpected sp 2 
loss of altitude in cCOMmOon situations 
ind, (3) low altitude illusions 

T he principal factor lacking in the 
way we teach accidental spins is acci 
dentalness. To get this, I tell my stu 
dent to pretend that he is the instruc 
tor. I do the flying and he is not to 
ride the controls or watch the instru 
ments. He is to tell me if I make a 
serious error, but is to take over only 
if we are in imminent danger of spin 
ning. I try to keep his attention out 
side the airplane, and approach the 
stall very subtly. 

One of the simplest and most ef 
fective tricks is spinning Out oF a 
climbing turn. Contrary to the belief 
of many instructors, the airplane will 
not always spin over the top. It will 
do so if the bank is not too steep 
and the airplane is not skidding. By 
a slight change in manipulating the 
“a : ’ 

I 


controls, the instructor can make it 


spin either over or under. Therefore, 

it is a Very good way to find out how 
! i 1! 1 

quickly the student can tel which 


direction he is spinning. 

The instructor should call his stu 
dent’s attention to the fact that in 
many of the spins which he demon 
strates, the indicated air speed is well 
above that usually associated with a 
stall. This will be especially notice 
ible in spinning out of steep turns. 
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Swept 
Wings 


WEPT wings on four new 

Army and Navy aircraft types 
mark a new phase just starting in 
military flight-testing aimed at reach- 
ing the speed of sound in man-carry 
ing airplanes. Both the Douglas D-558 
ind Bell XS-1, which have passed the 
650-mph. mark, have been modified 
with swept wings for attempts at 
700-750 mph. On the production lines 
ire the Boeing XB-47 bomber and 
North American XP-86 operational 
fighter, both with swept wings. 

All research data points to sweep 
is essential in the approach to_ the 
speed of sound. The reason: Sweep 
changes the angle of the wing’s chord, 
thus causing slower chordwise air flow 
it higher ur speeds in the direction of 
flight. This delays compressibility drag 
on the wing W hile the speed is b vosted 
closer to that of sound. An airplan 
with straight or unswept wing which 
ncounters compressibility it 650 mph 
night theoretically attain 700 mph. o1 
more if equ pped with a swept wing 
None of the existing craft is expected 
to penetrate the compressibility barrier, 
however. They will only approach it 
Military secrecy still shrouds much 
nformation, but a study of the ac 
companying pictures shows other 
changes necessitated by high speed 


’ , 
flight with swept wings One is wing 


flexibility as illustrated by the Boeing 
bomber, whose wing droop: on the 
ground but is built to flex upward 
through a variable dihedral range as 
speed increases. Our picture doesn’t 
show it but the white Skyrocket ar 
top has similar wing flexibilry, while 
the XP-86 does not, having a lowe: 
critical speed. On all, the wing is too 
thin to house landing gear or nacelles 

Skyrocket and XP-86 have high 
lift slots in their leading edge. Sky 
rocket has jet and rocket engines but 
XP-86 is pure jet. Boeing has Jato 
batteries for take-off assist. *® *® *® 


FIRST U. S. SWEEPS: From top to bottom, 
Douglas D-558-2 Skyrocket, 45-ft. fuse- 
lage, 25-ft. wing; two views of XP-86, 
length and width 37-ft.; and XB-47, 108-ft. 
fuselage, | 16-ft. wing. XP-86, first to fly, 
has 1,000-mile range, 40,000-ft. ceiling, 
one GE-Allison J35 jet engine of 4,000 


pounds thrust. 
Douglas, North American, Boeing P1 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 6) 
case charges are divided among the lot. 

The hombre to feel sorry for is 
the Mexican pilot flying into the U. S 
His airplane has to remain grounded 
until a CAA flight permit is obtained 
for every stop he makes in the U. S. 
together with a time permit stipulating 
how long he can remain in this coun- 
try. 

One final point deserving official 
attention both in the U. S. and Mex- 
ico—the treatment American plane 
owners and pilots receive in many 
communities off the beaten path in 
Mexico when forced down and ex- 
perience mechanical trouble or damage. 
It’s become a lucrative racket to 
impound the airplane and hold it for 
exorbitant illegal fees, 
In addition, particularly at fields south 
of Mexico City along the route to 
Central America, illegal taxes and fees 
are collected by the local petty of- 
ficers from the unsuspecting tourist 
airmen. 

Few factors can contribute as much 
to hemispheric solidarity and friend- 


charges, etc. 


ship as the free flow of air travel. 
Tourist fliers are a minority group 
now, but their number is growing 
steadily. It will redouble and multiply 


with the aid of sympathetic border 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Dec. 17—Annual Wright Brothers 


Lecture, Professor Sydney Goldstein, 
“Suction Airfoils.” 

Dec. 18-20 — Public Aerodynamics 
Lectures, Professor Sydney Goldstein, 
University of Texas, Austin. 

Jan. 7 — Florida Flying Alligator 
Club Reunion, Melbourne, Florida. 


Jan. 9-11—All-American Air Ma- 
neuvers, Miami. 


Jan. 15-18 — Southeastern Soaring 
Contest, Sanford, Florida. 
Jan. 26-28 — Fourth Region Non- 


Scheduled Operators Meeting, Ft. Worth; 


William F. Berry and George E. Hadda- 
way, co-chairmen. 
Feb. 26-27 — Louisiana Aviation 


Conference, Shreveport. 











requirements. There is no reason for the 
last remaining outmoded regulations, 
restrictions and high-binder practices 
to exist. Our own government through 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the State Department should get 
down to brass tacks and work with 
the Mexican government to eliminate 
the few ridiculous obstacles and bar- 
riers between the two nations. Civilian 
airmen on both sides of the river can 
build the fires under these agencies if 
they will just take the time and trouble 
to do it. 
* * * 


FLYING’S SWELL AT SUNNY FLYING L RANCH: No need fo stop flying if weather shuts down ac- 
tivities in your neighborhood. Visit the Southwest for a new winter season, a different kind of vacation 
or weekend. Sunny Flying L Ranch, with its beautiful frontier cottages beneath the trees and real 
Western ranch doings, is ready now to brighten your winter travel with America’s favorite model air- 
park facilities for flying and servicing . . . hunting and fishing . . . horseback riding and rodeos . . . 
dancing and nighttime reveiry . . . delicious food. 32 miles West of San Antonio in the hills of Bandera. 
Deer and sind Season Now Open 
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AIR REPORT 
(Continued from page 5) 

in the DC-6 than it received from th« 
model’s sales as of last month. . 
Slow but sure, helicopter operations 
are steadily expanding. Bell Aircraf: 
reports a total of 8,000 hours logge 
by all Bell helicopter users during th« 
first nine months of 1947... . Cessna’s 
300-hp. Model 195 is gaining recog 
nition with its stability and 180-mph 
performance. Six had been sold ir 
San Antonio and eight in Oklahoma 
as of last month. ... Water operators 
say the Seabee, no longer produced, 
stimulated enough interest in sea- 
planes to create a considerable de- 
mand for float versions of good 4- 
place landplanes. 


Foiling the Bandits 


A ferry pilot installed an extra gas 
tank in a new Stinson he was deliver- 
ing to Panama last month and told 
a SOUTHERN FLIGHT writer-pho- 
tographer, also en route to Panama 
in a Luscombe on an assignment for 
feature articles, he flew 7 hrs. 55 mins. 
from Brownsville, Texas to Guate- 
mala, to avoid being “robbed” by 
Mexican customs officials. It was 
worth it because the pilot, Wayne 
Engle of David, Panama, saved be- 
tween $65 and $100 in customs fees, 
25 cents per gallon of gas and at least 
three dollars in landing fees. 

* * * 
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Example of merchandising suggested by the author is that developed by the Flying L Ranch at Bandera, Texas, shown above. Recog- 





nized as nation’s No. | air resort, it has modern guest cottages, swimming pool and ranch house hidden beneath trees at right. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Tom W. Collins. 


Merchandising Aviation 


VIATION’S major problem to- 

day is not a problem of pro- 
duction but a problem of distribution, 
a problem of generating demand for 
what you are able to produce. Though 
tenuous, the relationship between the 
aviation business and that which I 
represent exists to some degree. Avia- 
tion’s problem is somewhat similar 
to the one that confronted the Neiman- 
Marcus Company when it first came 
to Dallas years ago—that of creating 
the demand for the merchandise which 
it was attempting to sell. 

I have read a number of sugges- 
tions which have been made by various 
people in the aviation industry with 
respect to the solution to these prob- 
lems. Surely it is not my place to 
pass judgment upon them because I 
am a rank amateur insofar as avia- 
tion is concerned. However, the vari- 
ous solutions which have been brought 
to my attention cluster mainly around 
two points. The first one is concerned 
with the question of aviation public 
relations. A full-dress industry-wide 
advertising program covering news- 
papers, the radio, the national maga 
zines, both trade and non-trade, has 
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By JOSEPH ROSS 


Director Merchandising Operations 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Dallas, Texas 


been recommended. The second one 
is concerned with the merchandising 
techniques of distribution that are 
being employed. The suggestion has 
been made that if you were to study 
the history and methods of the auto- 
mobile parts industry that it would 
be a fruitful source of inquiry. 

It seems to me that both of these 
recommendations; (the first, in terms 
of persuading the public, and the sec- 
ond, in terms of selling the public) 
are predicated upon the assumption 


of a mass market which does not 
exist in the private airplane industry. 
The one element the aviation busi- 
ness and mine has in common is that 
we both cater primarily to a class 
market, to the luxury-minded cus- 
tomer, and this to me involves a 
highly specialized merchandising ap- 
proach. The merchandising techniques 
employed to move as symbolic a mass 
product as automobiles do not apply. 
The typical mass publicity techniques 
of the big national advertising agen- 
cies do not apply. To give you an 
idea of the approach which I think 
does apply, I must take you back two 
and one-half years to Bandera, Texas, 
just outside of San Antonio. 

It was at that time that Colonel 


@ Aviation’s major problem concerns distribution, not production. @ Auto- 
motive merchandising techniques do not apply. @ The personal airplane will 
not become a mass product until it has achieved a wider acceptance in the 
luxury market. @ Resort cirparks promote specicity merchandising. 

These suggestions and others for more intensive merchandising of personal 
fiying through specialty methods are made in the accompanying article by 
one of America’s most successful merchandising authorities. His views, pre- 
sented before the Aircraft Distributors and Manufacturers Association in Dalias 
will stimulete aviation thinking and planning in the direction which has proved 


precticel and successful in 


marketing fields. 
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Jack Lapham conceived the idea for 
a unique kind of dude ranch. A 7,000- 
hour flier, he has always deplored 
the inconvenient and unsightly air- 
ports private fliers had to use. Lap- 
ham decided to build one that was 
both practical and pleasant and make 
it into a resort. The result was the 
Flying L Ranch at Bandera. Thorough- 
ly equipped with runways, repair 
shops, and expert mechanics, the Fly- 
ing L Ranch offers its guests turkey 
hunts, black bass fishing and excellent 
riding. Its guests can fly two or 
three hundred miles away to the best 
hunting spot in the region for this 
kind of sport and be back by mid- 
afternoon. They can fly two or three 
hundred miles in another direction 
for the best fishing in the region and 
be back the same day. 

When Neiman-Marcus heard about 
this development, we thought it was 
important. We thought it opened up 
a new vista in luxurious living and 
we wanted to be identified with it. 
So we went to Colonel Lapham and 
told him we wanted to do a fashion 
show of active sportswear. We told 
him we would fly down to his ranch 
the leading sporiswear designers from 
the East and West Coast as well as 
Dallas. The event was covered in 
Vogue magazine, Life magazine, Scene 
magazine, Southern Flight and in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
It was covered by the newsreels. 

But it seems to me that this event 
should have been of much more im- 
portance to aviation than it was to 
us for the ranch represented a keen 
recognition of the nature of the mer- 
chandising problem involved in pri- 
vate airplane flying. It realistically 
recognized the demand as a class de- 
mand and related the usages of the 
private airplane to all the pleas- 
ures and pastimes of the leisure 
classes. It dramatically crystallized 
the opportunities for diversified 
pleasure possible under certain con- 
ditions through the use of private 


airplanes. It pointed up the oppor- 
tunity for developing a new group 
of customers for the private airplane, 
the resort hotel of the future which 
could afford to buy, on a _ business 
basis, airplanes for the use of its 
guests in the same way they buy 
row boats or swimming pools; in the 
same way ranches buy horses. 

What a rolling snowball that could 
become! Every owner of a class re- 
sort hotel could be made to feel that 
a private airfield is as important to 
his capital equipment as a golf course 
—and it would cost him less. Every 
great resort spot not only in the 
United States but in Canada, Mexico, 
and South America could be educated 
in this approach as insurance for 
their future. Not only is this market 
in itself a potentially great one but 
it, in turn, would create a new one; 
for many of the tourists who would 
come to these places and who would 
learn to fly would become potential 
customers themselves for private 
planes. I was frankly surprised that 
the private airplane industry did not 
seize upon an incident of this sort, 
with all of its wide publicity, and 
try to develop its possibilities of 
application. 

Here is a great project of public re- 
lations for all aviation groups to work 
on in conjunction with the airplane 
manufacturers themselves. Along with 
it might be developed a host of other 
ideas some of which may already be 
in use: Shows at the New York Grand 
Central Palace and other major ex- 
hibit halls throughout the country 
such as the annual motor boat show; 
special transportation services to re- 
sorts where private flying would be 
available such as the ski trains do for 
skiers; contests of one kind or an- 
other such as regattas in the sail- 
boat industry or like horse shows; 
development of private clubs similar 
to yacht clubs and polo clubs; the 
development of private airfields away 
from the commercial airfields with all 
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of the special luxurious trappings that 
this market requires—lounges, bars, 
facilities for hangar dances. 

I do not mean to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the private airplanes be- 
coming a mass product; but I do think 
it will not become a mass product 
until it has achieved a wider degree of 
acceptance in the luxury market first. 
That job, as yet, apparently has not 
been done. It has not yet been done 
because aviation thinking may have 
a tendency to leap over the initial 
steps necessary in order to achieve 
the final objective. Incidentally, do 
not sell the luxury market short. It 
is a market of enormous size. 

Aviation will have a long way to 
go before it saturates that market, 
and in the final analysis, its ac- 
ceptance of aviation is the key to de- 
veloping the mass market. I can 
remember as a buyer of ski-wear for 
R. H. Macy & Company in New York 
when that business was primarily a 
luxury business; but where, through 
very skillful merchandising and pro- 
motion, it became the sport of the 
middle classes and a great business. 

At Neiman-Marcus, we never at- 
tempt to launch a new fashion in 
popular prices ranges. We always at- 
tempt to launch towards the luxury 
customer who is looking for some- 
thing new and different. We know 
that if she accepts it, this fashion will 
filter down to the broader base of the 
mass American consumer. 

Aviation must recognize the fact 
that this is a problem of luxury mer- 
chandising. This means the develop- 
ment of a whole group of accessory 
services—services that will make it 
easier for people to take up private 
flying for a pastime; services that are 
special; special places to go; special 
ways of getting there; special clubs 
to join, special contests to participate 
in. This, it seems to me, is aviation’s 
route to increased sales and to the 
ultimate air-mindedness of the great 
masses of the American people. * * * 


NEW ADMA OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS elected at Dallas are shown below. Left to right, they are: seated—Don Richards, secretary; 
Director W. B. Hawkins, Glendale, Calif.; Vice President Dick Bomberger, Lancaster, Pa.; President R. B. Kenty, Dallas; Vice President 


G. B. Van Dusen, Minneapolis; Director A. M. Wrecker, Akron. 


Standing—Directors W. B. Matthews, San Antonio; Jim Riddle, 


Ambler, Pa.; Earle Scott, Lancaster, N. Y.; Lawrence Zygmunt, Detroit; R. D. Hicks, Muskegon; C. F. Irons and Ray Snyder, Chicago. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Tom W. Collins.) 
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.... For maximum build use a complete Glidair 
Aircraft Finishing Schedule and save coats. The 


Glidden Company, Aviation Sales Headquarters, 
11001 Madison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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VIATION’S major problem to- 
day is not a problem of pro- 


duction but a problem of distribution, 
a problem of generating demand for 


what you are able to produce. Though 
tenuous, the relationship between the 
aviation business and that which I 
represent exists to some degree. Avia- 
tion’s problem is somewhat similar 
to the one that confronted the Neiman- 
Marcus Company when it first came 
to Dallas years ago—that of creating 
the demand for the merchandise which 
it was attempting to sell. 

I have read a number of sugges- 
tions which have been made by various 
people in the aviation industry with 
respect to the solution to these prob- 
lems. Surely it is not my place to 
pass judgment upon them because I 
am a rank amateur insofar as avia- 
tion is concerned. However, the vari- 
ous solutions which have been brought 
to my attention cluster mainly around 
two points. The first one is concerned 
with the question of aviation public 
relations. A full-dress industry-wide 
advertising program covering news- 
papers, the radio, the national maga- 
zines, both trade and non-trade, has 
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Example of merchandising suggested by the author is that developed by 





By JOSEPH ROSS 


Director Merchandising Operations 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Dallas, Texas 


been recommended. The second one 
is concerned with the merchandising 
techniques of distribution that are 
being employed. The suggestion has 
been made that if you were to study 
the history and methods of the auto- 
mobile parts industry that it would 
be a fruitful source of inquiry. 

It seems to me that both of these 
recommendations; (the first, in terms 
of persuading the public, and the sec- 
ond, in terms of selling the public) 
are predicated upon the assumption 


the Flying L Ranch at Bandera, Texas, shown above. Recog- 
| air resort, it has modern guest cottages, swimming pool and ranch house hidden beneath trees at right. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo Tom W. Collins 





erchandising Aviation 


of a mass market which does not 
exist in the private airplane industry. 
The one element the aviation busi- 
ness and mine has in common is that 
we both cater primarily to a class 
market, to the luxury-minded cus- 
tomer, and this to me involves a 
highly specialized merchandising ap- 
proach. The merchandising techniques 
employed to move as.symbolic a mass 
product as automobiles do not apply. 
The typical mass publicity techniques 
of the big national advertising agen- 
cies do not apply. To give you an 
idea of the approach which I think 
does apply, I must take you back two 
and one-half years to Bandera, Texas, 
just outside of San Antonio. 

It was at that time that Colonel 


€ Aviation’s major problem concerns distribution, not production. @ Auto- 
motive merchandising techniques do not apply. @ The personal airplane will 
not become a mass product until it has achieved a wider accep?ance in the 
luxury market. € Resort airparks promote specialty merchandising. 

These suggestions and others for more intensive merchandising of personal 
flying through specialty methods are made in the accompanying article by 
one of America’s most successful merchandising authorities. His views, pre- 
sented before the Aircraft Distributors and Manufacturers Association in Dallas 
will stimulate aviation thinking and planning in the direction which has proved 
practical and successful in other marketing fields. 
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Jack Lapham conceived the idea for 
a unique kind of dude ranch. A 7,000- 
hour flier, he has always deplored 
the inconvenient and unsightly air- 
ports private fliers had to use. Lap- 
ham decided to build one that was 
both practical and pleasant and make 
it into a resort. The result was the 
Flying L Ranch at Bandera. Thorough- 
ly equipped with runways, repair 
shops, and expert mechanics, the Fly- 
ing L Ranch offers its guests turkey 
hunts, black bass fishing and excellent 
riding. Its guests can fly two or 
three hundred miles away to the best 
hunting spot in the region for this 
kind of sport and be back by mid- 
afternoon. They can fly two or three 
hundred miles in another direction 
for the best fishing in the region and 
be back the same day. 

When Neiman-Marcus heard about 
this development, we thought it was 
important. We thought it opened up 
a new vista in luxurious living and 
identified with it. 
So we went to Colonel Lapham and 
told him we wanted to do a fashion 
show of active sportswear. We told 
him we would fly down to his ranch 
the leading sporiswear designers from 
the East and West Coast as well as 
Dallas. The event was covered in 
Vogue magazine, Life magazine, Scene 
magazine, Southern Flight and _ in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
It was covered by the newsreels. 

But it seems to me that this event 
should have been of much more im- 
portance to aviation than it was to 
us for the ranch represented a keen 
recognition of the nature of the mer- 
chandising problem involved in pri- 
vate airplane flying. It realistically 
recognized the demand as a class de- 
mand and related the usages of the 
private airplane to all the _ pleas- 
ures and pastimes of the leisure 
It dramatically crystallized 
the opportunities for diversified 
pleasure possible under certain con- 
ditions through the use of private 
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airplanes. It pointed up the oppor- 
tunity for developing a new group 
of customers for the private airplane, 
the resort hotel of the future which 
could afford to buy, on a_ business 
airplanes for the use of its 
guests in the same way they buy 
row boats or swimming pools; in the 
same way ranches buy horses. 

What a rolling snowball that could 
become! Every owner of a class re- 
sort hotel could be made to feel that 
a private airfield is as important to 
his capital equipmeni: as a golf course 
—and it would cost him less. Every 
great resort spot not only in the 
United States but in Canada, Mexico, 
and South America could be educated 
in this approach as insurance for 
their future. Not only is this market 
in itself a potentially great one but 
it, in turn, would create a new one; 
for many of the tourists who would 
come to these places and who would 
learn to fly would become potential 
customers themselves for _ private 
planes. I was frankly surprised that 
the private airplane industry did not 
seize upon an incident of this sort, 
with all of its wide publicity, and 
try to develop its possibilities of 
application. 

Here is a great project of public re- 
lations for all aviation groups to work 
on in conjunction with the airplane 
manufacturers themselves. Along with 
it might be developed a host of other 
ideas some of which may already be 
in use: Shows at the New York Grand 
Central Palace and other major ex- 
hibit halls throughout the country 
such as the annual motor boat show; 
special transportation services to re- 
sorts where private flying would be 
available such as the ski trains do for 
skiers; contests of one kind or an- 
other such as regattas in the sail- 
boat industry or like horse shows; 
development of private clubs similar 
to yacht clubs and polo clubs; the 
development of private airfields away 
from the commercial airfields with all 
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of the special luxurious trappings that 
this market requires—lounges, bars, 
facilities for hangar dances. 

I do not mean to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the private airplanes be- 
coming a mass product; but I do think 
it will not become a mass product 
until it has achieved a wider degree of 
acceptance in the luxury market first. 
That job, as yet, apparently has not 
been done. It has not yet been done 
because aviation thinking may have 
a tendency to leap over the initial 
steps necessary in order to achieve 
the final objective. Incidentally, do 
not sell the luxury market short. It 
is a market of enormous size. 

Aviation will have a long way to 
go before it saturates that market, 
and in the final analysis, its ac- 
ceptance of aviation is the key to de- 
veloping the mass market. I can 
remember as a buyer of ski-wear for 
R. H. Macy & Company in New York 
when that business was primarily a 
luxury business; but where, through 
very skillful merchandising and pro- 
motion, it became the sport of the 
middle classes and a great business. 

At Neiman-Marcus, we never at 
tempt to launch a new fashion in 
popular prices ranges. We always at- 
tempt to launch towards the luxury 
customer who is looking for some- 
thing new and different. We know 
that if she accepts it, this fashion will 
filter down to the broader base of the 
mass American consumer. 

Aviation must recognize the fact 
that this is a problem of luxury mer- 
chandising. This means the develop- 
ment of a whole group of accessory 
services—services that will make it 
easier for people to take up private 
flying for a pastime; services that are 
special; special places to go; special 
ways of getting there; special clubs 
to join, special contests to participate 
in. This, it seems to me, is aviation’s 
route to increased sales and to the 
ultimate air-mindedness of the great 
masses of the American people. * * * 


NEW ADMA OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS elected at Dallas are shown below. Left to right, they are: seated—Don Richards, secretary; 


Director W. B. Hawkins, Glendale, Calif.; 


G. B. Van Dusen, Minneapolis; Director A. M. Wrecker, Akron. 


Vice President Dick Bomberger, Lancaster, Pa.; President R. B. Kenty, Dallas; Vice President 
Standing—Directors W. B. Matthews, San Antonio; Jim Riddle, 


Ambler, Pa.; Earle Scott, Lancaster, N. Y.; Lawrence Zygmunt, Detroit; R. D. Hicks, Muskegon; C. F. lrons and Ray Snyder, Chicago. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Tom W. Collins.) 
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Modern Airports 





Placing the Blame 


VERYONE has been much di 
appointed at the slowness 
with which the Federal-aid airport 
program has got unde? way and many 
have been inclined to blame the CAA 
entirely for the delay. Some have even 
vone so far as to suggest that the 


from CAA 


and put under some other government 
However, if one examines all 


program be taken away 
agency 
the factors having something to do 
with the fact that airport building has 
not gone as fast as it might have, it 
will be seen that, while CAA can be 


blamed for a goo eal, it can’t be 
blamed for it all 

Let us look a ome of the less 
discussed reaso why more airport 


work has not been under way since 


Federal fund vel actually made 
available 

Sponsors, cit r other govern 
mental units, ha first to make up 


their minds that they actually want 


io participate in the program before 
CAA can do a thing about it. Despite 
all the talk about the desirability of 
airports and ailrpol mprovements, 
ponsors ust nave no rushed for 
ward in the imbers expected. This 


particular of smaller com 


munities 


Anti-Airport Feelings 


The inertia o1 part of publi 


officials can be attributed to several 


things. A powerful deterrent to of 


ficial action on airports has been the 


fact that propercy owners are becom 


ing increasingly aware of the unde 
irable aspects of airports—the noise, 
the traffic and danger in areas nea 


It therefore, becoming 


airports ; 
nereasingly difficult to obtain suit- 


able sites for new airports, particu 
larly close-in airports, and to obtain 
public approval of bond issues 01 


other fund raising methods 

The publicity given to the situation 
in Detroit has had a powerful effect 
thers Engineering tudies on five 
prospective sites for that cily showed 
the anticipated depreciation in res) 
dence properiy and buildings by the 


construction of airporcs to average, 


within a half mile of a'rports, 74.4 to 


92.42 per cent for subdivision prop 
ercy and 27.5 to $34.1 per cent for 
residential buildings. For the zone be 


tween a half mile and one mile of 
an airport, the anticipated deprecia- 
property ran up 
residential 


tion for subdivisior 
to 89.5 per cen and for 
buildings to 20.7 per cent 

Another thing has been the atti- 
tude of the courts in enjoining con 


struction and operation of airports, 


particularly the Supreme Court de- 


cision in the famous Causby case. 
Since the Airport Act requires local 


government sponso1 to make com- 
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Delay in the Federal-aid 
airport program stems 
not only from CAA com- 
plications but is blamed 
on public apathy and 
need for salesmanship. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


mitments in writing that the hazards 
surrounding an airport ani its ap- 
proaches will comply with CAA regu 
lations, the decision of the Court to 
the effect that space encompassed by 
planes gliding in and taking off is 
part of the air space restricted for 
airport use may add considerably to 
the cost of acquiring land and air 
rights at present a. 
ports. If the air space below CAA’s 
minimum belongs to the owner of the 


proposed ol 


land beneath, city and other sponsors 
feel that there is a decided elemen 
of doubt as to whether use of aircraf 
at their airports might not be severe 
ly limited and whether it might no 
be necessary to actually acquire land 
paths. In other 


beneath approach 


vords, sponsors really do not know 
just how much they are obligating 
themselves for in the long run when 
they go into airport development 
There has also been some hesitancy 
on the part of local government of 
ficials to enter into contractual ob 
ligations with Federal 
cause of the belief, which has been 
widely held, that if the government 


agency be 


invested money in their airports, i 
would constantly interfere in the) 
management and operation. This has 
made CAA promotional efforts df 


ficult 


Design Uncertainties 


In addition, there has been and still 
is a lot of uncertainty in the minds 
of sponsors as to airport design and 
specifications. This has slowed up 
many a program. The CAA effort to 
bring about standardization of run- 
way lengths, widths and strengths is 
a case in point. Officials of cities 
want some of the doubtful points 
settled before they go ahead so that 
there will be some assurance that an 
airport started today will not pos- 
sibly be outmoded before it is opened 
for use. 

The complexities of CAA regula 
tions and the burden of paper work 
connected wiih the program has bee 
a distinct hazard to some sponsors. 
it is reported that in one case a spon- 


sor managed to prepare all the nec 
essary documents, with the exception 
of plans and specifications, in two 
days. Much of the paper work delay 
has not been the fault of CAA but 
that of sponsors who have not done 
the proper amount of preparatory 
work to make themselves eligible to 
participate in the program. If a spon- 
sor does such spade work, knows 
what it wants and sets about to do 
the job in a logical, step-by-step 
manner, the paper work can be got 
through with without much delay. Ob- 
taining satisfactory planning and 
engineering work done has proven to 
be quite a bottleneck. 


Selling Job Needed 


There have been delays occasioned 
by difficulties in obtaining matching 
funds from municipalities and other 
local governmental bodies and _ be- 
cause of the necessity of frequently 
creating new municipal or local gov- 
ernment airport agencies. These have 
been strictly local matters and out 
of the control of CAA. 

Granted that the handling of the 
Federal-aid program by CAA _ has 
been burdened with what appears to 
be an inordinate amount of red tape 
and bureaucratic management, the 
fact remains that much of the “delay” 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
those for whom the aid is intended. 
Outside of the larger cities sponsors 
just have not rushed forward for 
the simple reason that the people, 
as a whole, really don’t care much 
whether their cities have adequate 
airport facilities or not—particularly 
smaller airports near-in. In many cases 
people simply do not want airports 
at all! 

Local planners can be convinced that 
small airports are desirable and feas- 
ible close to residential developments, 
but it is not so easy to convince elected 
officials to take action. Elected officials 
are sensitive to the real and fanc'ed 
objections of the voters and the voters 
in too many instances have not hesi- 
tated to make known their objections 
to airport developments near them. 
All this sums up to one conclusion 
we have not had a speedy airpori 
program because the real selling job 
is still to be done. The public, the 
voters, the taxpayers, still have to 
be sold on aviation. They don’t all 
realize, as most of us do, that we 
can’t have aviation worth anything 
commercially or as an adjunct to na- 
tional defense without airports. Right 
now there is an alarming and increas- 
ing public apathy toward all aspects 
of aviation. Who or what organiza- 
tion will undertake to change this? 
It must be done. * * * 
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Modern Cirports. 





Stakes are driven to anchor runway marker 


Plow and truck prepare cable trench. Man 











at right checks ground level. 


Package 


UILT to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration specifications, a 
compact airport lighting “package” 
now available contains all the compon- 
ents necessary for lighting runways 
from 1,800 to 7,000 ft. in length. The 
equipment, installed easily and with- 
out complicated construction or com- 
plex electrical preparations previously 
necessary, facilitates the addition of 
lighting for all types of airports, 
particularly those for private fliers. 
Included in the kit, jointly an- 
noanced by the American Gas Ac- 
cumulator Company and the Lighting 
Division of the General Electric Com- 
pany, are Type IL insulating trans- 
formers, an _ easily-installed control 
cabinet, direct burial-type cables cut 
to required lengths, elevated runway 
markers and threshold, taxiway and 
obstruction lights. The control cabinet 
contains a constant-current regular, 
runway brightness and selector con- 
trols, and protector relays. 

The system is easy to install be- 
cause every connection from the power 
receptacle all the way through to the 
lamps is plugged in through the use 
of waterproof moulded rubber plugs. 
No connection has to be clamped in 


Light is oriented by sighting. 





Weather-resistant plug- 
in receptacles promise 
efficient operation of 
simple lighting 
equipment. 


place, soldered or spliced. Cable need 
only be buried in shallow trenches. 

Accompanying photographs | illus- 
trate components of the system and 
steps in their installation. 

Specially built insulating  trans- 
formers have a coil and core arrange- 
ment sealed in a compound for direct 
burial in the earth. Primary and 
secondary leads terminate in neat, 
moulded waterproof plugs. Trans- 
formers isolate the fixtures from the 
voltage of the distribution system. 
Versatol-geoprene cable designed for 
circuits up to 600 volts is factory-cut 
to specified lengths. Moulded plugs 
are provided on each length to insure 
easy connection with transformer 
leads. 

Runway, taxiway and_ threshold 


Dragging fills cable t-ench. 


light. Cone straddles stakes. 





d Lighting 


lights are of the elevated type, re- 
placing the now-obsolete flush-type 
units. These lights take 30 to 45 
watt 6.6 ampere standard runway 
lighting lamps, housed in durable 
prismatic lenses throwing light beams 
up and down the runway. The main 
beams provide more than 1,000 can- 
dlepower or over ten times more light 
than the older type boundary per- 
imeter lights. 

The control cabinet can be plugged 
directly into the power source by use 
of a three-pronged plug. Receptacles 
are used to connect runway feeders to 
the secondary side of the control regu- 
lator. Connections for the system 
cables are made through moulded 
plugs to various fixtures around the 
circuit. 

Lights are mounted on lightweight 
cones, secured to the ground above the 
insulating transformer by a_ unique 
staking method. The lamp circuit is 
plugged into the insulating trans- 
former secondary lead. 

Widespread use of simplified “plug- 
in” type runway lighting kits is ex- 
pected because of their simplicity, 
low cost and the growing demand for 
night flying facilities at small air- 
ports. * * * 


Installation completed for operation. 
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New Air Clinic 
Procedure Success 
in Springfield Meet 


Delegates and visitors to the fifth 
annual National Aviation Clinic, No- 
19-22 at Springfield, Illinois, 
were spared the monotony of long- 
winded pre pared speec hes, which char- 


vembel 


acterized the four previous Clinics, 
and were given full opportunity to 
engage in open debate on bills of 
policy from the floor of the Illinois 
state house. This unicameral type of 
procedure was generally accepted by 
industry spokesmen as a marked im- 
provement over previous procedure, 
particularly in the matter of resolu- 
ons which were rushed through on 
the final day of the Oklahoma City 
Clinics and then forgotten. 

Bills of policy, screened by a hard- 
working rules committee before pres- 
entation on the floor of the Spring- 
field Clinie, 
by floor argument before acceptance 
or rejection by official vote. Art Bore- 
man, president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, sponsoring organ- 
ization of the Clinic, assured the dele- 
gates that a vigorous plan of imple- 
menting the bills of policy has been 
devised and that organized effort will 
be put forth to guarantee effective 
follow-up so that future aviation 
policy will be influenced by the Clinic’s 
deliberations to the greatest extent 
possible One of the principal com- 


were frequently altered 


plaints voiced after previous Clinics 
was the fact that after the resolutions 
bothered to 
translate them into aviation policy. 

In further contrast with the Okla- 
this year’s con- 


were passed, no on 


homa City meetings, 
gress was noticeably lacking in extra- 
curricular entertainment and diver- 
sion, which was well received and re- 
ulted 
accomplished. Principal complaints re- 
- standard 
hotel accommodations and the rela- 


more effective work being 


volved around the _ below 
tively high registration fee of $28. 
Bob Phelps 
for the 
excellent organizational job, as did 
his NAA staff of helpers 

The point most frequently raised 
on the floor was freedom from un- 


However, Clinic Directo 


received unanimous praise 


necessary regulation—local, state, na- 
tional and international. Both the non- 
cheduled and scheduled airline people 
combined to vote down a bill for all- 
out support of the International Civil 
\ir Organization because, through its 
it might 
ie our fliers and carriers to needless 


web of foreign agreements, 


rules 

Bills of Policy approved by the 
1947 Clinie covered a host of subjects 
including the following: 

Air education, with an extension of 
teacher indoctrination and expansion 
secondary 
power, in- 
cluding endorsement of long - range 
procurement plans and recommenda- 
tions of 5.780 aircraft produced an- 
ually; strengthening of present air 


of aviation courses. in 


schools and colleges; all 
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reserve programs and perfection of 
an air industrial preparedness plan; 
airports, one bill recommending that 
as much as 85 per cent of appropri- 
ated money for sub-class 1 airports 
costing less than $25,000 be used for 
land purchase and another bill criti- 
cizing CAA for its administration of 
the Federal Airport Act; continued 
Federal operation of airport traffic 
control towers. 

The Clinic recommended extension 
of the use of helicopters for air mail 
services in metropolitan centers and 
increased appropriations to military 
services for helicopter development 
and use; repeal of the fifteen per 
cent Federal transportation tax; con- 
tinuation of Federal economic and 
safety regulation of interstate avia- 
tion transport in lieu of any state 
regulation; revision of outmoded 
regulations and restrictions on inter- 
national air travel; recommended 
wider use of liaison aircraft by the 
Army; recommended simplification of 
civil air regulations, including one 
giving the CAA power to authorize 
any manufacturer to certificate his 
own aircraft; advised against multiple 
wind direction indicators at airports; 
advised against imposition of regula- 
tions calling for full time fire and 
crash crews at airports. 

One Bill of Policy urged Congress 
to appropriate funds for research and 
development to improve private air- 
craft, specifically mentioning small 
superchargers, noise elimination, bet- 
ter communications, devices to over- 
come carburetor icing, lower landing 
speeds, higher cruising speeds and 
shorter landing and take-off runs. 
Another bill suggested that pylon 8’s, 
spins and forced landings should be 
eliminated from private pilot tests 
and more cross-country flights re- 
quired. This bill also recommended 
stall warning devices for all personal 
aircraft. The National Research Coun- 
cil’s crash injury program was praised 
and all agencies were urged to co- 
operate in this research; other bills 
endorsed contract flight training with 
civilian schools for the military serv- 
ices, urged gliding and soaring pro- 
motion and development be included 
in future national air policy, pointed 
out the need for revision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, urged tight- 
ening up of educational and experi- 
ence requirements in certificating A 
& E mechanics. 






All segments of civil aviation from 
manufacturers, trade associations, pri- 
ate fliers and airport operators were 
called upon to do a better job of 
public relations and service to the 
public, to maintain clean establish- 
ments and indoctrinate all employes 


on improved customer service and 
attitude to the general public. 


Haire Airport 
Winners Honored 


Winners of the 1947 Haire Airport 
Awards for outstanding achievement 
in airport development and operation, 
honored at a National Aeronautics 
Association dinner last month, are: 
Oklahoma City Downtown Aijirpark, 
for close-in-resort-air harbor category; 
Williams L. Anderson, Pennsylvania 
State Director of Aeronautics, fo1 
commercial - personal - non - scheduled 
flying airport category; Bud L. Hol- 
man, manager, Vero Beach (Fla.) Air- 
port, for domestic trunk airline term- 
inal category, and Col. Victor Dallin, 
director, Philadelphia Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, for international airline term- 
inal category. An NAA-appointed 
committee made the selections and 
Publisher Andrew J. Haire established 
the awards. 


Conference Urged to 
Study Crop Spraying 


Intensified efforts, including a spec 
ial conference seeking coordinated ac- 
tion of many agencies, to prevent crop 
damages from increasing aviation 
uses of poison sprays have been urged 
in Washington by Rep. Thompson of 
Texas. He said adequate informa ion 
on poison spraying is not available 
to operators or the CAA but proposed 
a joint agriculture-aviation conference 
on the problem to compile sufficient 
technical information “to enable every- 
one to act intelligently and safely 
in the future.” 

Cotton bordering rice fields in Texas 
were damaged this year by wee 
killing poison sprayed from airplanes 
into the rice fields. The proposed con- 
ference would be conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, CAA, chem- 
ical manufacturers, defense agencies, 
Texas A. & M. College, members of 
Congress and aviation operators. 


Runway Standards for Federal Aid Listed 


Maximum and minimum standards for runways in six classifications of air 
ports receiving Federal aid have been established by CAA to guide CAA approval! 
of runways designs, to indicate to sponsors the extent to which aid will be applied 
and to indicate to manufacturers and operators of transports the runways which 
will be available. Following are the standards set by CAA: 


Runway Taxiway Landing Strip Pavement Loading 
Air Carrier feet feet Per wheel in Ibs. 
Service Length Width Width Width Single Wheel Dual Wheel 
Feeder 3,500 100 300 15,000 20,000 
Local 4,200 150 400 30,000 40,000 
Express 5,000 150 500 45,000 60,000 
DeLuxe 5,900 150 500 60,000 80,000 
Internatl. 7,000 200 500 75,000 100,000 
Intl. Expr. 8,400 200 100 500 100,000 125,000 
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Right Beechcraft Model 35 Bonanza Top 
Speed, 184 mph.; Cruising Speed, 172 mph.; 


- , 
Range, 50 miles 





BEECHCRAFT ~ 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 





East Texas 
N. Louisiana 


S. Arkansas 





agree in avia- Beechcraft leadership is main- providing the finest personal air 
tion isn’t hurriedly tained in East Texas, North transportation available to a 
or easily acquired — it is earned Louisiana and South Arkansas growing list of outstanding busi- 
only by performance and relia- by our consistent record of many ness executives and private fliers 
bility through the years. It re- vears of successful performance in America’s greatest oil produc- 
quires vision, work, progress. and reliability in aircraft sales, ing area. 

Below: ¢ timo Penn and W. Currey Sander 


BEECHCRAFT AIRPLANES 
Gregg County Airport Longview, Texas 


W. Currey Sanders, Representative, Municipal Airport, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Below: Beechcraft Model 18, seating up to 9 persons. Top Speed 231 mph.; Cruising Speed, 212 mf 
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SPIN-RESISTANT PILOTS 


(Continued from page 17) 

The third phase of my procedure 
presents a safety problem. Low flying 
is dangerous no matter w ho you are 
or why you do it. I recall that “drag 
ging areas” had to be dropped from 
the CPT curriculum because many 
instructors used them as an excuse for 
1 hedge-hopping joy-ride. However, it 
seems to be the only way to convince 
1 student, even mature and conserva- 
tive ones, that low flying is treacher- 
ous. One of the most surprising and 
gratifying results of my experiments 
is that even the cockiest of my stu- 
dents developed a healthy distaste for 
low flying. If all instructors can im- 
plant this attitude, the risk may be 


justified. 
Curing Low Flying Tendencies 


The danger can be minimized by 
ilertness and common sense on the 
part of the instructor. He must re 
member that the object is not to 
teach his student how to fly low, but 
to show him why he should not fly 
low. The teacher must be sure that 
he, himself, is thoroughly familiar 
with the illusions that occur at low 
iltitude and remember that he is no 
more immune than his student. 

Fatigue is one of the most insidious 
traps in low altitude flying. You don’t 
have to feel tired to have it play 
havoc with your technique. I usually 
find that two or three minutes will 
bring out the sweat on a student’s 
brow and mess up his coordination, 
ind that five or ten minutes skimming 
about 50 feet above the tallest ob- 
structions is about all I can safely 
take at one time. 

It is hard not to pull the nose up 
when you are close to the ground. It 
is worse when you are flying toward 
higher ground. You may be flying over 
terrain that looks flat, but it seldom 
s. Suddenly, you realize that you are 
closer to the ground than you were 
1 while ago. You pull the nose up to 
climb—but you were already holding 
the nose a little high without realizing 

You don’t have as much air speed 
as you thought you had. Of course, 
the only safe way to vain altitude is 
to open the throttle, but you may 
forget if your mind is on something 
else. This is especially likely to catch 
vou when you turn from a downhill 
to an uphill heading 

Turns should be confined to the 
ventlest possible banks, except occa 
sionally when you want to illustrate 
1 point—such as the tendency to dive 
or slip. Most pilots, however, have a 
tendency to skid when making turns 
close to the ground. The wind will 


have considerable influence on errors. 
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I usually have my students follow 
a path in reference to landmarks on 
the ground. This serves the obvious 
purpose of distracting their attention 
from their flying technique exactly as 
it would when they might have occa- 
sion to fly low. A winding road is 
ideal. If the road is straight, I have 
them turn off at a side road. A turn 
toward a hilltop or any other land- 
mark will do. It should not be con- 
sidered safe to change direction more 
than 90 degrees at one time. 

If the student does fairly well in 
these maneuvers at normal speed, have 
him slow down until it is necessary 
to increase throttle to maintain alti- 
tude. This will certainly expose any 
faults that have been overlooked and 
increase his appreciation of space be- 


tween himself and the ground. You 
can also show him another phenome- 
non of flight by telling him to drop 
his nose and allow the air speed to 
increase gradually. Instead of descend- 
ing, the airplane will climb. 

I am not sure that all instructors 
are qualified to conduct such a pro- 
gram. I am not even sure that I am. 
Chance has put me through a series 
of experiences which may have taught 
me lessons that not all pilots have 
had opportunity to learn. Before any 
such methods can be included in the 
regular flight curriculum, we must 
pool the experience and ideas of many 
instructors, and provide a plan to 
train others how to teach it without 


NAVION AIRLINE 


(Continued from page 15) 


McAllen, Central Valley (between La 
Feria and Mercedes) and Harlingen. 
They hope to add Brownsville as a 
terminus soon, possibly this month. 
With the usual difficulties experienced 
when starting an airline, they had to 
operate two months on Stinson Field 
in San Antonio without a telephone. 
They now have a complete interpoint 
teletype system. 

During the formative months op 
erating expenses have been kept as 
low as possible—no fancy executive 
salaries. Pilots starting at $275 have 
received one raise of $25. But the em- 
ployes believe there’s a great future 
for them, what with trafhc gaining at 
the rate of from 12 to 15 per cent 
per month. Each pilot flies an avearge 
of 70 hours per month. 

There is one department, however, 
where there’s no compromise, where 
no expense is spared to achieve per 
fection. It’s in aircraft and engine 
maintenance. What amounts to a 100 
hour periodic check is given each ait 
plane, not every 10 or 25 or 100 hours, 
but after each flight! A printed, sim- 
plified but completely thorough in 
spection form points the finger to and 
places the responsibility on the indi 
vidual mechanics who have to sign for 
cach inspection, preflight form and 
release for test flight. The pilot signs 
the test flight report and the main- 
tenance chief signs a final clearance 
for flight. 

The spotlessly-clean, well-organized 
and efficient diminutive 
counterpart to the huge overhaul bases 
of the major airlines of the nation. 
Upon checking into the inspection, 


shop iS a 


maintenance and servicing procedures 
as practiced by Val-Air, you realize 
that here is the core of the operation’s 
success. Both the bankers and Stafford 
consider it so for they believe that 


increasing the number of broken 
necks. * * * 
safety — not hot speeds and perfect 


schedules—is air transportation’s most 
important goal. 

How about future expansion? They 
aren’t very talkative on that score. 
However, they admit a recent survey 
of trafic potential out of various near- 
by communities points to possible es- 
tablishment of a run from Laredo, on 
the middle Texas-Mexican border, to 
Houston, via Alice. Out of Alice alone 
they conservatively figure a monthly 
petroleum industry passenger quota of 
from 150 to 200 on the Houston run. 
With accelerated prospecting for oil 
due to the world shortage, the South 
Texas area is a beehive of drilling and 
production activity. 

CAB certification? Mail? The Val- 
Air executives have little to say on 
those two scores because present official 
policy is against single-engine equip- 
ment. Since passenger hauling can be 
highly profitable and since the Navion 
is so popular with the passengers, 
they’re not too impressed with all the 
financial and regulatory implications 
of big league, government-sponsored 
operations. At least, that’s the writer’s 
impression after hearing some cagey 
answers to direct questions on the 
subject. 

Whether people consider Val-Air 
a “feeder” line, a commuter service, 
a glorified charter service or a legiti- 
mate small-scale area airline doesn’t 
much matter. Little good will come 
from an argument over terminology. 
What counts is that a small group of 
men with know-how, a helluva lot 
of faith, and money to back up their 
faith, have established in six months 
a profitable intrastate public air serv- 
ice utilizing an existing four-place 
postwar airplane—and are laughing at 
the skeptics who said it couldn’t be 
done! * * * 
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New Ryan Navions are available in an impres 
range of color finishes for beauty and 


sting protection. Cruising speed, 150 mph 


RYAN 
NAVION 


“An Honest Airplane” 


FAMOUS NAMES IN 
AVIATION ARE PRODUCING, 
SELLING, SERVICING NAVIONS! 


NEW FOR 1948 


New hydraulic system ... New 

fuel system with electric booster 

pump .. . New interior with im- 

proved ventilators . . . New paint 

for lasting beauty and protection 
Many other refinements— 

an honest airplane 


Speed without sacrificing safety... 
power and ruggedness plus clean 
design means low operatng cost 

: . unmatched, designed-in sta- 
bility for hands-off control and 
smooth flight, even in rough air... 
high load capacity and multi- 
purpose utility. 


Check these features: Cruising 


speed, 150 mph. Range, 500 
miles . . . Requires only 560 ft. to 
take off, 335 ft. to land... 185- 


hp. engine and variable-pitch 
propeller for safe, fast rate 
of climb. 
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Meet Texas’ new and only authorized dealers for Ryan Navion, now accepting 
orders with deliveries starting in January. 


AMARILLO 
PLAINS AIRPORT CORP. 
Tradewinds Airport 


DALLAS 
PARKER-HUETT AVIATION 
White Rock Airport 


HOUSTON 
AIRPLANE SALES CO. 
Sam Houston Airport 


SAN ANTONIO 
MONROE & WITT, INC. 
Hurt Airport 


TAFT 
WORSHAM AIRCRAFT SALES 
Taft, Texas 


TYLER 
WILLIAMS AIR ACTIVITIES 
Fred Williams, Pounds Field 


TEXAS DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERAL AERONAUTICS, INC. 
Leslie H. Bowman, President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, 


RELY on RYAN 


and its Authorized Dealers 
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WINGS FOR FLYING TEXANS 


Wherever you fly, from the Red River to the Rio Grande, the 


Humble-Esso Wings on Texas Airports flash 


welcome to you 


They promise you Aviation Products second to none in quality. 


And where you find these excellent products you'll find an airport 


second to none in service. Look for the famous wings — they’re 


displayed at these fine airports, which sell and recommend Humble- 


Esso Aviation Products — first with flyers in Texas. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





HUMBLE-ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 


TOWN 


bilene 
Albany 
Alice 
Anahvac 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Belton 

Big Lake 
Big Spring 
Breckenridge 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Coleman 

rt Conroe 
rpus Christi 
Corpus Christi 
Crane 
Crockett 
Dallas 
Dallas 
Dallas 


Co Denton 


Denver City 
Eagle Pass 
El Campo 
Falfurrias 


Fort Stockton 


Fort Worth 
Fort Worth 
Freer 


DEALER TOWN 


Lynch-Parrish Aircraft Service Inc 
: ; Galveston 
A. C. Flying Service Galveston 
Luscombe Airplane Corp 
Garland (Dallas 


Garwood Aviation Garwood 
Tri-Cities Airport Goose Creek 
Humphrey Airport Goose Creek 
Graham Aviation Service Graham 
Greenville Majors Aviation . . Greenville 
Ferguson Aviation Harlingen 
Rogers Air Service Hearne 
Byrn’s Sky Ranch Hillsboro 
Sky Travel, Inc , Houston 
Cliff Hyde Flying Service Houston 
Minor Stewart Airport Houston 
lraan Airport lraan 


Jacksonville Flying Service. . Jacksonville 
Kermit Aero Service .. .Kermit 
Kerrville Flying Service Kerrville 


Matthewson & Olson Flying Service 


oe cececes beeen ... Laredo 
Frank Hogg Airport. Lameio 
Lufkin Flying Service. . Lufkin 


South Texas Aero Dusting Co... McAllen 
Ralph Stephens. . Marlin 
McCreery Aviation Company. . Mercedes 
Mexia Flying Service Inc . Mexia 
Midland Commercial Airport Midland 
Wisener Bros Mineola 


Hopson-Putz Air Service Mission 


DEALER TOWN 
City of Monahans ‘ Menchons 
E. T. Crawford Flying Service 

: , Nacogdoches 
B & F Flying Service New Braunfels 
Mayhew Aerial Service .Olney 
Brownair Inc . Orange 
R. L. Tanner Port Lavaco 
Gorman Fox Raymondvil'e 


Williams & Stapleton Air Service 
Raymondville 


Lane Airport Rosenberg 
Saginaw Airport . Saginaw 
Williams Aircraft ..San Antonio 
Air Terminal Service San Antonio 


Monroe-Witt Flying Serv San Antonio 


Davis Airport ‘ San Antonio 
Leon Valley Airport...... .San Antonio 
Schulenberg Airport... Schulenberg 
Silver Dollar Flying Service Seguin 
Smithville Flying Service . Smithville 
Jones Park (B. J. Jones) . . Stowell-Winnie 
W. J. Worsham were 
Gage Field.. Srey 
Reed's Air Service. . . Temple 
Mothew Wallace ... Terrell 


Gulf Coast Airport. Texas City-LaMarque 
oo er ee eon 


Carter Flying Service. . Velasco-Freeport 


Jack V. Newland ; ...Waco 
David Setter. . Weslaco 
Wharton Flying Service Wharton 
Stoddard Aero Service. ... ...Wink 
Winters Flying Service Winters 
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REVIVAL OF MILITARY LIAISON PLANE PRODUCTION is symbolized in this photo 
of seven folding-wing L-!3's recently ferried from Convair's San Diego factory, is now 


delivering one a day. 


(Convair Photo.) 


Plane Talk 
and Plane People 


Far-Flying Editors 


EARS ago we hate to say 

how long — we learned that 
some people might successfully edit 
magazines of various sorts by sitting 
at a desk seven days a week but that 
in aviation publishing, you had to get 
around. So we took to the air and have 
been at it ever since. 

As an idea of just how much busi- 
ness travel you can do by air in about 
sixty days, here’s a list of major 
Southern Flight staff trips covering 
that much time: 


meeting of Louisiana fixed-base opera- 
tors last month in Alexandria. Stanley 
heads up the aviation sales depart- 
ment for Standard of New Jersey’s 
(Esso) Louisiana division. A whole 
raft of the boys from the New York 
office came down for the get-together. 
These included Bob Oertel, Jersey’s 
aviation chief and Jim Rianhard, also 
of Esso’s main aviation office, to- 
gether with several top sales officials 
of Atlas Supply Corporation, Esco af- 
filiate engaged in the marketing of a 
complete line of aviation accessories. 


Via Plane Hours Mileage 
Monterrey, Mexico and Return... Laredo Bellanca 8:00 1,200 
Washington-N. Y. and Return... Nashville Douglas 19:30 2,800 
San Antonio and Return Medina Luscombe 6:00 600 
Orlando, Florida Montgomery Bonanza 6:30 1,300 
Orlando (side trip) Miami, Jacks Bellanca 6:00 840 
Orlando (side trip) Howey, Lakes Goodyear Duck 3:00 300 
Orlando (side trip) Jacksonville Goodyear Duck 2:00 200 
Orlando (side trip) Stanford Beech 18S = 0:30 80 
Orlando Memphis Beech 18S 4:00 800 
Memphis to Dallas Douglas 2:00 350 
Alexandria, La. and Return Direct Waco YKS 4:40 520 
Longview, Tex. and Return Kilgore Stinson SR 2:20 235 


Rio Grande Valley and Return... San 
TOTALS: TRIPS—13 


The above tabulation does not in- 
clude a couple of 200-mile “local” 
or “fishing” flights, a hop in Harl- 
ingen with Ray McNiece in his Bell 
helicopter duster, and a couple of 50- 
mile Sunday “airport” jumps around 
the neighborhood. Only those of a 
routine editorial assignment nature 
are included. 

The point is this—your editors see 
a lot of aviation people on these 
flights and automatically pick up con- 
siderable newsworthy information be- 
yond the scope of feature material. 
Likewise, a growing amount of avia- 
tion information finds its way to our 
desk, sometimes through correspond- 
ence, sometimes through releases, 
which lies within the limbo of news 
and feature articles but can not be 
classed as either one. This new de- 
partment, “Plane Talk,” will attempt 
to take care of these maverick items. 


Esso Meeting 


For example, we accepted an invita- 
tion from Stanley Morris to attend a 
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Antonio 
TYPES OF AIRCRAFT: 10 73 10,440 


= 


Navion :00 1,215 


But the significant visitor of the en- 
tire lot was the treasurer of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, H. P. Schoeck. At 
first his presence seemed ominous 
and foreboding; were not a large 


number of big companies getting 
skeptical of this aviation business? 
What the hell was Bob Oertel bring- 
ing the treasurer along for? This was 
breaking precedents. Big company 
treasurers coming to country aviation 
meetings! 

We soon found out. We learned that 
Mr. Schoeck probably knew more 
about aviation than the rest of us put 
together—especially the financial as- 
pects of the business. We learned that 
this celebrated executive of Standard 
of New Jersey was deeply interested 
in the flying business, as well as deeply 
concerned with some of its problems. 
His down-to-earth talk to the opera- 
tors revealed a penetrating under- 
standing of aviation’s present troubles. 
In short, his address was admitted by 
all the guests to have been one of the 
best they had ever heard. He analyzed 
the reasons why postwar aviation had 
not lived up to the expectations of 
ihe optimists. He outlined the gener- 
ally unhealthy financial condition of 
fixed- base operators, symptoms of 
which are a dangerous lack of op- 
erating capital in the face of large 
capital investments and heavy fixed 
charges, which throw practically every 
operator’s balance sheet completely 
out of kilter. He strongly urged bet- 
ter business practices, every possible 
reduction in overhead and inventory in 
order to weather the storm. He be- 
lieves it’s going to get tougher before 
it gets better. 

Although Esso’s highly informative 
and enjoyable Alexandria meeting was 
primarily a sales clinic for Esso and 
Atlas aviation products, many prob- 
lems of fixed-base operations were 
aired and discussed. A profitable by- 
product was the initial move to organ- 
ize all fixed-base operators of the 
state and, if successful, to affiliate 
with the National Aviation Trades 
Association. Jim Dotson, manager of 
Shreveport Airpark, was elected to 
do the pre-organization promotion 
work. 

A 12-minute slide film with sound 
effects entitled “Your Airport” had 
its premier showing at the meeting. 
Produced by Stanley Morris and his 








Robert C. Oertel, chief of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey aviation division, is shown at left 
addressing a meeting of the company’s Louisiana 
airport dealers at a meeting in Alexandria. Stanley 
Morris, head of aviation sales for Standard Oil of 
Louisiana, is seated at far right in group photo 


above. Meeting was devoted to general airport 





operation problems. 
(Graphic Studio Photos.) 
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Another CPT Program 
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DELTA AIR LINES’ newly-expanded gen- 
eral office building in Atlanta is shown 
above being admired by the firm's direc 
tors. Left to right are R. W. Freeman, 
President C. E. Woolman Winship Nun- 
nally, Edward H. Gerry, Board Chairman 
C. E. Faulk, Richard J. Reynolds, M. S 
Biedenharn, Vice President Laigh C. Park- 

er, Comptroller L. B. Judd and 

C. H. McHenry. 
Delta Phot 


Air Reserves 


While the Air Reserve Association 
growing (now has 25,000 members, 
suuble what it had last year) the Ail 

Reserve program is not doing so well 

As of last count only 30,000 of more 

han 200,000 reserve officers have had 

any flight training during the year, 
and the Naval Reserve program, click 
ng along in high, makes the USAF 
rve look mighty sick, not only in 
imber of hours flown per man pe} 
year but in equipment and organiza 
on as well. We recently talked to 

Admiral Ewen, who heads up the 

Naval Reserve Program, and came 

away convinced that his is not a 


paper organizatior 


The big difference shows up in 
esprit de corps and morale of the re- 
ervists in the Navy and those in the 


USAF. From where we sit it appears 
that there are too many phonies and 
ohnny - come lately officers in top 
posts of the USAF reserve program 
vho have seen little combat, if any, 


vho were not reservists before the 
var and many of whom shouldn't 
ven be allowed to wear wings. Thei1 


administrative ability is not ques- 
oned. But their flying and reserve 
experience is. That’s one weak link. 

{nother basic issue is the paucity 
of benefits to USAF volunteers where- 
as the Navy bo 


vs seem to have every 











thing inactive duty pay, excellent 
maintenance of excellent combat equip- 


ment, hospitalization and the like. 


Report to Truman 


All of this talk leads up to the 
Air Policy Commission which makes 
its report to the President January 
1. Long and arduous hours, days and 
weeks have been spent listening to 
hundreds of experts, gathering sta- 
tistical data, assimilating facts from 
every branch of aviation. The industry 
eagerly awaits the final report. Upon 
the subsequent action of the new 
Congress rests the future security of 
the nation. 

Little can be added now to the 
hundreds upon thousands of words of 
expert testimony or to the reams of 
written reports now in the Commis- 
sion’s hands. Little else can be done 
until the report is made public and 
the Congress provided with directions 
from the President. When that takes 
place, let’s see to it that Congress 
doesn’t waste an unnecessary hou 
making up for the blind, stumbling 
and almost treasonable Federal ai 
policy of the last couple of years. 

A bit of poetry written by a pilot 
of World War I, who saw his younge1 
brother shot down by superior Ger- 
man air power, can be republished ap- 
propriately today. It’s an epitaph to 
General Billy Mitchell, written by Gill 
Robb Wilson more than ten years ago 
when Adolph Hitler was talking very 
much like Joe Stalin is talking today: 


Look up, Uncle Sam, through the 
haze o’er the hills 

To see what swings over the head; 

Arcturus and Mars and Polaris have 
formed 

A fresh constellation in red; 

Your surveys and maps are deca 
dent with age 

Be they either of land or sea; 

Look up, Uncle Sam, and take bear- 
ings again 

To see what your heading should be 


Your borders and frontiers § are 
mythical lines 

\s transient as waves of the deep, 

As far to the East and the West as 
the range 

Of the wings of the foe may sweep; 

The oceans and mountains and crop 
covered plains 

Which kept you serene as you grew, 

Are helpless to bar the marauder on 
wings 

Or thwart his intentions to you 


The shadows of wings are like wind 
on the wheat 

When dawn on the prairie is grey, 

And motors are droning a Requiem 
Mass 

For hopes that are dying today 

Look up, my proud people, wher 
destiny rides 

Less lethargy make you a slave, 

And prophets go down to the tomb 
to inquire 

Of wisdom that lies in the 

* * * 
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New Stinson Flying Station Wagon 





Ls here/ Stepped up in range speed payload / 


“The gieat new Stinson tor 48 





New? Yes! But more important, the new 1948 Visit your Stinson dealer for a look at the Stin- 

Stinsons—of proved design—are America’s most son Voyager or Flying Station Wagon. See for 

useful, most practical, personal planes. yourself why Stinson leads in popularity in the 
For a Stinson carries four people comfortably 4-place field. 

and economically—is equally useful for family For literature write Stinson Division, Dept. F, 

or business travel. Its roomy interiors—newly Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Wayne, 

stvled by the famous designer Henry Dreyfuss Michigan. 


—provide plenty of luggage space. 
. ; ae _ For 22 years, builder of America’s most useful personal planes 
Long time fliers prefer Stinson dependability 


and safety. Beginners are delighted with Stinson 


: ; tte , « 
flying ease and simplified control. You can learn 47 
to fly solo in ten hours or less. “Mmion 










ADEs 
—— | 


— _ 








| 

Finer “Fly-anywhere” performance New, higher pay-load capacity New, greater all-purpose utility New ease of control 
Quick take-offs. Slow land- 640 cargo and baggage 28% greater range, 14% The spin-resistant Stinson is 
ings. Cruises at 130 m.p.h., Ibs. plus pilot—or four more useful load. Can be so easy to fly that begin- 
at 5,000 ft. Range, 554 miles, people with 100 cargo-lbs. equipped with floats or skis. ners solo in ten hours or less. 


Stinson has new flight instruction plan for business and professional men interested in saving 
time and money—Write W. H. Klenke, Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. 
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CAA Inspectors May 
Rent Planes Under 
Proposed Program 

A suggested plan that Civil Aero 
nautics Administration field personne! 
be permitted to rent light civilian ai 


craft from private flight contractors 


inder consideration by T. P. Wright, 
Administrator of C Aeronautics 
Limitation in funds for maintenance 
and operation of CAA owned ail 
planes, many of which are military 
urplus traine costing about $25 
per hour to fly, cited as the prin 
cipal reason for curtailment of of- 
ficial travel by air of CAA field in- 
spectors 

Rental of ian planes from op 
erators for about $10 per hour would 


enable inspectors to stretch their fly 
ng time to the 40,000 hours estimated 


as nece iry for transaction of then 
official duties next year. Proponent 
of the plat lieve egislat ol 


and funds for CAA purchase of new 


$10,000 Purse for 
Midgets in Miami 
Air Races, January 9-11 


\, SLO.O0O0 Cr tinental Motors Tro 


phy race for plane vith 190-cu. in 
eng place i 1erobati 
conte { ro! Iri¢ a vome! pilot 
will feature the lb6t Annual Miam 
Alli American Man: Jat 9-11, 
with about e 190-cu. 
racel wn i i tre Na 
tional Air Races at Cleveland expected 
o ¢ eT 

Jar Reese, ( enta president, 
uid h compan) trophy and cas! 
iward \ i ial event 
it Mian en i tplane de 
gl mp! en | the e 

ad manutacturer t post a nationa 
race awal Tf i irpose since 
postwar re a f air racing, the 
nt ‘ ly I $25,000 
tropny act I midget pianes at 
Cleveland \ n Cleveland, the Miam 
eve wil F ery ed bv the Pro 
fe il Race | \ it witl 
rigid qualif t l ren ! 
( ing pl Act I ere 

tf satety 

S ( (Jig ) Huff i yeneral 

inagel A | ty the 
Miami event for &85-hy racers will 
iffer cash prize n addition to the 
$10,000 Continental purse. He is lining 
ip a Tull progran ft additional event 
for the 3-day now 

Cancellation of Gulf Oil Company 

tomary tree gas a ou suance 
o lightplane pilots flying to Miam 
wa announced iast montil Major Al 
Williams of Gulf, who originated the 
annual Gulf tow aid fuel shortage : 
forced tl a 

Huffman’ Mian headquarters 
vhich w be glad t indle reserva 


ions for airmen wishing to attend 
the show, are located at 1034 DuPont 
Building, Miami, telephone 9-0162. 


Cadet Program Tripled 


Aiming at a 70-group goal by mid- 
1948 with 55 fully-equipped ready- 
to-fight groups and 15 skeletonized 
groups for emergency expansion, the 
Army Air Force is accelerating its 
Randolph Field pilot training program 
to increase aviation cadet classes from 
the present 1,000 pilots a year to at 
least 5,000 next year. Complete avia 
tion cadet recruiting tests may now 
be taken by applicants at any one of 
55 major USAF bases throughout the 
country 


Aero Insurance Group 
to Dissolve on January 1 


Withdrawal of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters from the aviation insur 
ance field as of December 31 has beer 
announced by G L Jloyd, preside) 
of the group. The announcement came 
as a complete surprise to the industry 
because Aero has been one of the “b y 
three” aviation insurance groups and 
a pioneer in the field. A few months 
ago the Royal Liverpool Group witl 
drew from the pool, followed shortly 
by the withdrawal of Great America 
Indemnity and Great American Insw 
ance Company, who have joined the 
Associated Aviation 


group, another of the major organiza 


Underwriters 


It is understood that members of the 
\ero group have long feared that the 
aviation underwriting operations may 
become illegal under Federal anti- 
trust laws after June 30, 1947. Unless 
exemption is granted to the under- 
writers, following the precedent of 
exempting the marine underwriters 
years ago, dissolution of all the groups 
will probably result 


Aero announced that all policies 


now 1! forces will be serviced but 
that no more business will be written 
and dissolution of the group will be 
gin January 1, 1948 


Interstate Resumes 
Aircraft Financing 


Resumption of aircraft financing 
t Air-Credit 
Corporation of Minneapolis has been 
announced by Harry A. Shaffer, presi- 
dent, with headquarters in the Minne 
apolis Municipal Airport 
building and a branch office in Fort 


activities by Interstate 


terminal 
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Worth. Financing for new and used 
aircraft, as well as floor-planning, are 
available. “Resumption of aircraft 
financing by Interstate, at a time 
when other companies are withdraw- 
ing is welcomed by the entire indus- 
try, not only because of the need for 
financing but because of the stabiliz- 
ing effects of sound policies and 
standard rates and terms,” Shaffer 
said 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Rumors of nine months duration 
persist that the Chance-Vought divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corporation, will 
move from its present factory site at 
Stratford, Connecticut, to the forme 
North American Aviation plant at 
Grand Prairie, Texas, under lease ar- 
rangements with the United States 
Navy, who recently took over control 
of the factory from War Assets Ad 
ministration. Chance-Vought, building 
the high-speed Navy jet fighter known 
as the XF6-U1 Pirate, is said to have 
submitted an exploratory proposal to 
the Navy. Advantages in plant lay- 
out, climate and terrain for jet flight 
testing, is claimed for the Texas site. 

Texas Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Company has just received new 
contracts from foreign goverments 
and airlines exceeding $500,000, ac 
cording to Robert McCulloch, TEMCO 
president. Running into ice 
covered highways on a recent wintel 
vacation trip to Minnesota, two Knox- 
ville, Tenn., couples traded their auto- 
mobile on a Beechcraft “Bonanza” 
from Northwestern Aeronautical Com- 
pany at St. Paul. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Black and Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Best. Best is a partner in the Tennes 
see Valley Aero Service at Knoxville. 

. Preston Davis has taken over opera 
tion of Chapman Air Service, Inc., 
New Orleans Airport, from John J 
Richards. Herb DeBuys, former N. O 
Airport Manager, has been succeeded 
by Col. Bill MeArthur 


Code for Operators 
Seeks Safety Ratings 


A “Code of Practices” for fixed 
base operators, designed to improve 
operating practices and in turn, air 
safety, has been adopted by the Penn 
sylvania National Aviation Trades 
Association. Endorsed by aviation in- 
surance experts, the effect of the 
Code’s application to operations in 
Pennsylvania will be observed care- 
fully by NATA national headquarters 
and by insurance companies who are 
alarmed at the loss records established 
during 1946-1947. At the present time 
only about one-third of present op 
erators are insurable, according to 
NATA, now investigating the sugges- 
tion that such a Code be adopted by 
state chapters of the organization as 
a prerequisite of membership. 
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THE NEW BEECHCRAFT 1948 Mode/ D18C 
WITH TWO 525 HP ENGINES 
AND HYDROMATIC PROPELLERS 


“Beechcraft Scores Again 


WITH THE 


WORLD'S FINEST EXECUTIVE AIRPLANE”! 
Says: J. D. REED 








Superb performance increased speed ~ A 
and flying range . . elegant appoint- ts = 
ments . . . the ultimate in comfort and See . 


travel convenience . . . this is the New " 
Beechcraft 1948 Executive Model DI8C! 


Added to the time-proved qualities of the 
Twin-Engine, All-Metal Model 18, the 1948 
model powered by two 525 HP engines 
cruises a 231 M.P.H. true air speed, using 
50% power at 12,000 feet, has greatly 
increased single engine performance, both 
























in take-off and flight, and employs new 
cabin refinements which make it the smooth 
est, quietest and most comfortable ship in 
the air 


When equipped with a J. D. Reed Custom 
Built Unitized Radio Panel you get the oper 
ational advantages and added convenience 
of VHF radio communications and naviga 
tion in addition to standard aircraft com 
munication and navigation, cockpit loud 
speaker system which lessens pilot fatigue, 
ship-to-shore telephone for passenger com 





munications with those on the ground, cabin 
radio with clear reception and fine tonal 
qualities for passenger entertainment, and 
the latest scientific instrument landing con 


trols for all weather travel 


Earlier deliveries are now 
possible so let us have 
your order for that new 
















¢ AIRCRAFT Rapio DistRIBUTORS 
AND SERVICE 
a SCRVICE 


¢ AIR AMBULANCE SERVICE.... re | eee era 
* INSTRUMENT SCHOOI LINK TRAINER... DISTRIBUTOR 


HOUSTON—Municipal Airport, Wy 9-1201 DALLAS—Love Field, Dixon 4-279] NEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Airport, CR 2990 
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Experimental Flight Course 
Emphasizes Cross-Country 


Water Sprayed into 
Clouds Causes Rain; 
Simpler than “Icing” 


Fu deta if Ohio University’s above It was his only error i Ordinary water, sprayed from an 

, experimental private pilot flying navigation airplane in small quantities into ac- 

irriculu ‘ esigned to fit Full text of the experimental Ohio tively-growing cumulus clouds, can 

the middle-a , nterest an University curriculum follows now be used to initiate chain reaction 
isefuln personal flying, have ‘ rainfall, according to Dr. Irving Lang- 
een furnisl SOUTHERN FLIGHT - Curriculum ‘ " muir of the General Electric Co. In 
y C. E. A. Brow iractor of thi un th Con neat Gaminaes Gane ae contrast to previously-used dry-ice or 

O} A vie Roar The experi quired by M P% rete ad eon ~~ silver iodide methods of “making it 
mental cours f 15 hours of dual tH “— ‘ett sag Aacenng Siac eenaencey rain,” which are effective only in sup- 
4) | } time has at ae i lea of ew | moe greet A ercooled clouds above the freezing 
racted natiot e attention since it eee saber A t sctics e for whict level, the new discovery can produce 

: it a meeting of a ie , a an i rain from cumulus of any tempera- 

he CAA’s N eduled Aviatior n «any ver the safety standards for ture above or below freezing level and 
Ad rv Cor and publication ae J = eh aang A an . =“ page dg Reet is simpler in that it produces rain 
f an ¢ torial ll ist month’s SOUTH tt ‘ i lentally sharpening hi directly, whereas the older methods 
ERN FLIGHT the course oF one _ S Re anecrpen ram first produce snow which then melts 
r rnoses are best immed up Eight , : have been | as it falls to cause rain 
. idopted last Spring gage 90 a at ain ¢ For the benefit of pilots who may 
ita CAA itor Chicago. ident to | fly his airplar want to try the new method—many 
vorded as f “Whereas. sinc _ aaa BF eee airmen experimented with the dry-ice 
here iestion as to f ‘ tt I : I system it requires certain character- 
be aff resent D1 . 7 ~ one : ae istics in the cumulus clouds to be 
ie flight te } Except f successful. These include a_ vertical, 
iti re safe al - s by = upward wind current of at least five 
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he a f esol ve cn m Sen He - a. water droplets, a high cloud water 
at CAA to re r pr content, and a cloud thickness of sev 
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NOW-Bell Helicopters Battle Locust Hordes 


lds brown, leave herds of sheep During one helicopter attack, opera- 


locust plagues with “Helicopters flying directly into locust 
ts command. But each swarms credited with 98% 
s of voracious insects—to turn Argentina.’ 
ing. Losses to the corn tions had to be quickly shifted “because 


taled more than $25,000,000 ground for four square miles so littered 
with dead locusts uneconomical to con- 


weapons are being sent tinue.” Working 


darkened 


rAYR., report fit from the uselulness 
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Magic Carpet*. The Bell Helicopters will 
count cattle, locate strays, dust many 
crops. For supervisory personnel, they'll 
shrink the Argentine’s vastness. 
Overseas and at home, Bell Helicopters 
make the difficult easy. They're on the 
job in all kinds of weather —deliverin; 
mail, dusting crops, gathering news an 
pictures, exploring for oil, surveyin 
prospecting and saving lives. You nam« 
the Bell Helicopter does it. For full 
facts, write Helicopter Division, Bell Ai: 
raft Corp., P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y 
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CAA Inspectors May 
Rent Planes Under 
Proposed Program 


A suggested plan that Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration field personnel 
be permitted to rent light civilian air- 
craft from private flight contractors 
is under consideration by T. P. Wright, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautios. 
Limitation in funds for maintenance 
and operation of CAA owned air- 
planes, many of which are military 
surplus trainers costing about $25 
per hour to fly, is cited as the prin- 
cipal reason for curtailment of of- 
ficial travel by air of CAA field in- 
spectors. 

Rental of civilian planes from op- 
erators for about $10 per hour would 
enable inspectors to stretch their fly- 
ing time to the 40,000 hours estimated 
as necessary for transaction of their 
official duties next year. Proponents 
of the plan do not believe legislation 
and funds for CAA purchase of new 
aircraft are feasible at this time but 
that authority for rental will be al- 
lowed. 


$10,000 Purse for 
Midgets in Miami 
Air Races, January 9-11 


A $10,000 Continental Motors Tro- 
phy race for planes with 190-cu. in. 
engine displacement and _ aerobatic 
contests for men and women pilots 
will feature the 16th Annual Miami 
All American Maneuvers Jan. 9-11, 
with about twelve of the 190-cu. in. 
racers which participated in the Na- 
tional Air Races at Cleveland expected 
to enter. 

Jack Reese, Continental’s president, 
said his company’s trophy and cash 
award will become an annual event 
at Miami to encourage lightplane de- 
sign improvements. Reese is the sec- 
ond manufacturer to post a national 
race award for such a purpose since 
postwar revival of air racing, the 
first being Goodyear with its $25,000 
trophy race for midget planes at 
Cleveland. As in Cleveland, the Miami 
event will be supervised by the Pro- 
fessional Race Pilots Association, with 
rigid qualification requirements _in- 
cluding pre-race trials in the interest 
of safety. 

S. C. (Jiggs) Huffman, general 
manager, said there is a possibility the 
Miami event for 85-hp. racers will 
offer cash prizes in addition to the 
$10,000 Continental purse. He is lining 
up a full program of additional events 
for the 3-day show. 

Cancellation of Gulf Oil Company’s 
customary free gas and oil issuance 
to lightplane pilots flying to Miami 
was announced last month. Major Al 
Williams of Gulf, who originated the 
annual Gulf tours, said fuel shortages 
forced the cancellation. 

Huffman’s Miami _ headquarters, 
which will be glad to handle reserva- 
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tions for airmen wishing to attend 
the show, are located at 1034 DuPont 
Building, Miami, telephone 9-0162. 


Cadet Program Tripled 


Aiming at a 70-group goal by mid- 
1948 with 55 fully-equipped ready- 
to-fight groups and 15 skeletonized 
groups for emergency expansion, the 
Army Air Force is accelerating its 
Randolph Field pilot training program 
to increase aviation cadet classes from 
the present 1,000 pilots a year to at 
least 3,000 next year. Complete avia- 
tion cadet recruiting tests may now 
be taken by applicants at any one of 
55 major USAF bases throughovt the 
country. 


Aero Insurance Group 
to Dissolve on January 1 


Withdrawal of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters from the aviation insur- 
ance field as of December 31 has been 
announced by G. L. Lloyd, president 
of the group. The announcement came 
as a complete surprise to the industry 
because Aero has been one of the “big 
three” aviation insurance groups and 
a pioneer in the field. A few months 
ago the Royal Liverpool Group with- 
drew from the pool, followed shortly 
by the withdrawal of Great American 
Indemnity and Great American Insur- 
ance Company, who have joined the 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 
group, another of the major organiza- 
tions. 

It is understood that members of the 
Aero group have long feared that the 
aviation underwriting operations may 
become illegal under Federal anti- 
trust laws after June 30, 1947. Unless 
exemption is granted to the under- 
writers, following the precedent of 
exempting the marine underwriters 
years ago, dissolution of all the groups 
will probably result. 

Aero announced that all policies 
now in force will be serviced but 
that no more business will be written 
and dissolution of the group will be- 
gin January 1, 1948. 


Interstate Resumes 
Aircraft Financing 


Resumption of aircraft financing 
activities by Interstate Air-Credit 
Corporation of Minneapolis has been 
announced by Harry A. Shaffer, presi- 
dent, with headquarters in the Minne- 
apolis Municipal Airport terminal 
building and a branch office in Fort 





FOR SALE 
Civilian Twin Engine D-18S Beechcraft 
8-place ship—equipped with Collins Radio 
and A.D.F. Dual instruments. Less than 
600 hours total time. 2 new 450 Pratt & 
Whitney engines also 2 spare engines. Hy- 
dromatic Propellers. Ship in excellent con- 
dition. Can make immediate delivery. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Box 750, Dallas 











Worth. Financing for hew and used 
aircraft, as well as floor-planning, are 
available. “Resumption of aircraft 
financing by Interstate, at a time 
when other companies are withdraw- 
ing is welcomed by the entire indus- 
try, not only because of the need for 
financing but because of the stabiliz- 
ing effects of sound policies and 
standard rates and terms,” Shaffer 
said. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Rumors of nine months duration 
persist that the Chance-Vought divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corporation, will 
move from its present factory site at 
Stratford, Connecticut, to the former 
North American Aviation plant at 
Grand Prairie, Texas, under lease ar- 
rangements with the United States 
Navy, who recently took over control 
of the factory from War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Chance-Vought, building 
the high-speed Navy jet fighter known 
as the XF6-U1 Pirate, is said to have 
submitted an exploratory proposal to 
the Navy. Advantages in plant lay- 
out, climate and terrain for jet flight 
testing, is claimed for the Texas site. 

Texas Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Company has just received new 
contracts from foreign goverments 
and airlines exceeding $500,000, ac- 
cording to Robert McCulloch, TEMCO 
president. Running into ice 
covered highways on a recent winter 
vacation trip to Minnesota, two Knox- 
ville, Tenn., couples traded their auto- 
mobile on a Beechcraft “Bonanza” 
from Northwestern Aeronautical Com- 
pany at St. Paul. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Black and Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Best. Best is a partner in the Tennes- 
see Valley Aero Service at Knoxville. . 
.. Preston Davis has taken over opera- 
tion of Chapman Air Service, Inc., 
New Orleans Airport, from John J. 
Richards. Herb DeBuys, former N. O. 
Airport Manager, has been succeeded 
by Col. Bill McArthur. 


Code for Operators 
Seeks Safety Ratings 


A “Code of Practices” for fixed- 
base operators, designed to improve 
operating practices and in turn, air 
safety, has been adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania National Aviation Trades 
Association. Endorsed by aviation in- 
surance experts, the effect of the 
Code’s application to operations in 
Pennsylvania will be observed care- 
fully by NATA national headquarters 
and by insurance companies who are 
alarmed at the loss records established 
during 1946-1947. At the present time 
only about one-third of present op- 
erators are insurable, according to 
NATA, now investigating the sugges- 
tion that such a Code be adopted by 
state chapters of the organization as 
a prerequisite of membership. 
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and flying range . 


THE NEW BEECHCRAFT 1948 A/oded/ D18C 
WITH TWO 525 HP ENGINES 
AND HYDROMATIC PROPELLERS 


Superb performance . . . increased speed 
. . elegant appoint- 
ments . . . the ultimate in comfort and 
travel convenience . . 


Beechcraft 1948 Executive Model DI18C! 


. this is the New 


“Beechcraft Scores 


WITH THE 


yf ) ° 
WORLD’S FINEST EXECUTIVE AIRPLANE”! 
Says: J.D. REED 











Added to the time-proved qualities of the 
Twin-Engine, All-Metal Model 18, the 1948 
model powered by two 525 HP engines 
cruises a 231 M.P.H. true air speed, using 
50% power at 12,000 feet, has greatly 
increased single engine performance, both 
in take-off and flight, and employs new 
cabin refinements which make it the smooth- 
est, quietest and most comfortable ship in 
the air. 





When equipped with a J. D. Reed Custom- 
Built Unitized Radio Panel you get the oper- 
ational advantages and added convenience 
of VHF radio communications and naviga- 
tion in addition to standard aircraft com- 
munication and navigation, cockpit loud 
speaker system which lessens pilot fatigue, 
ship-to-shore telephone for passenger com- 
munications with those on the ground, cabin 
radio with clear reception and fine tonal 
qualities for passenger entertainment, and 
the latest scientific instrument landing con- 
trols for all-weather travel. 





+e ee 
For full information get in touch with our 
nearest office. 
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Experimental Flight Course 
Emphasizes Cross-Country 


Full details of Ohio University’s 
new experimental private pilot flying 
curriculum, especially designed to fit 
the middle-aged man’s interest and 
usefulness in personal flying, have 
been furnished SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
by C. E. A. Brown, director of the 
Ohio Aviation Board. The experi- 
mental course, of 15 hours of dual 
and 13 hours of solo time, has at- 
tracted nationwide attention since its 
discussion recently at a meeting of 
the CAA’s Non-scheduled Aviation 
Advisory Committee and publication 
of an editorial in last month’s SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT endorsing the course. 

Its purposes are best summed up 
in a resolution adopted last Spring 
at a CAA-operators’ clinic in Chicago, 
worded as follows: “Whereas, since 
there is considerable question as to 
the effectiveness of the present pri- 
vate pilot curriculum and flight test 
in turning out pilots who are safe and 
yet can realize the full utility of 
the airplane, be it, therefore, resolved 
that the CAA be requested to re- 
evaluate flight training curriculums 
and pilot test requirements influenc- 
ing such curriculums and that for 
this purpose they conduct a flight 
training research program, giving im- 
mediate attention to the _ possible 
elimination of simulated forced land- 
ings, pylon eights, spins and power- 
off spot landings, and to utilize the 
time saved in additional cross-country 
training and strange field techniques.” 

Aviation Director Brown interested 
Ohio University and its operator, 
Ralph Smeck, Athens, Ohio, to use 
a new curriculum emphasizing cross- 
country instruction for the 1947 Fall 
semester. They were enthusiastic and 
arranged for 150 students to take the 
new course after which they would 
be compared with 150 students finish- 
ing the existing curriculum, which 
follows CPT training methods. In Sep- 
tember the experimental curriculum 
was written by the combined efforts 
of Director Brown, George W. Vest, 
regional CAA administrator; J. F. 
Guilmartin, chief of flight personnel 
and agencies division, CAA; William 
J. Plunkett, basic flight instructor, 
and Charles E. Cox, Jr., assistant to 
the regional CAA administrator fo. 
personal flying development. 

As of mid-November, progress in 
the course was described as satisfac- 
tory. The first student who was used 
to determine the suitability of strange 
fields had accomplished 1345 hours. 
He soloed after eight hours and five 
minutes. 

In the approximate 5% hours after 
solo, this student accomplished solo 
flights from five strange fields—none 
had been visited in previous dual les- 
sons. On one of the dual cross-country 
trips after solo, the student failed to 
find one field because he was directly 
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above it. It was his only error in 


navigation. 
Full text of the experimental Ohio 
University curriculum follows: 


Curriculum 

The following curriculum includes almost 
all those items and maneuvers currently re- 
quired by Manual 50 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions and used on the flight test for private 
pilot. However, the emphasis has been changed 
from some of the required maneuvers to 
others, with the idea of clearly and constantly 
demonstrating the practical use for which 
the airplane was intended. 

This change in emphasis should not result 
in any lowering of the safety standards for 
the private pilot, but should improve his safety 
by heightening his interest in travel through 
the new medium, incidentally sharpening his 
perception and increasing his absorption rate 
of instruction. 

Eights on or around pylons have been pur- 
pozely eliminated from the course because 
they are maneuvers designed primarily to 
teach a student to properly fly his airplane 
while his attention is directed to maintaining 
a definite ground pattern. He should safely 
attain proficiency in this phase in a much less 
monotonous manner by flying traffic patterns 
around many strange fields, as well as his 
home field, during the course. Except for 
demonstration or demonstrations by the in- 
structor. simulated forced landings have also 
been left out. The many strange field landings 
in this course should much better equip the 
student to cope with emergencies. He will be 
aided by instruction in emergency procedures 
and simulated emergencies without the neces- 
sity for actually simulating a forced landing 
with the engine throttled. 


Stage 1 

FLIGHT 1, 1 YOUR DUAL: Introduction 
cross-country flight. Straight and level and 
gentle turns on return flight. Brief rest at 
strange field will be used by instructor to 
answer student's questions. 

The pre-flight procedure before the first 
lesson in this curriculum is considerably less 
detailed than in the present course—many of 
the items being deferred until the second les- 
son. The use of the controls is explained brief- 
ly, and the use and functioning of the safety 
belt is explained. 

Instructor’s explanation to the student. In- 
structor will review the airplane, but will not 
explain pre-flight procedures in detail. He 
will state that the purpose of the lesson is to 
demonstrate the use of the airplane to travel 
to a distant airport and return. The demon- 
stration will include a statement as to the 
direction to be flown both in terms of compass 
degrees and by actually pointing toward the 
destination in relation to North, South, East. 
and West. Explain the map and the relative 
position of the two cities and airports on the 
map and the terrain features that are to be 
observed en route and upon arrival. The 
method proposed for leaving the home field, 
as well as the general description of the loca- 
tion of the destination, could be as follows: 
“The wind today is from the West, so we will 
take off in this direction (point). Because of 
air treffic about the field we will circle to 
the left gaining altitude until we are headed 
in the direction of the city which we will 
visit. We shall continue climbing until we reach 
an altitude of 2.500 feet. Ten minutes after we 
take off, we will expect to see the town of 
Doeville (point out on map). We will know it 
is Doeville by the position of this railroad. 
main highway, and the river. Ten minutes 
heyond Doeville. we should recognize the city 
of our destinstion by the race track designated 
here on the map. Although we may expect the 
wind to remain from the West, we will make 
certain by observing the wind sock on the field 
and the smoke from the factory nearby. Now 
that we are sure of the wind direction, we will 
cire'e the field at the traffic altitude which we 
observe is being used by the local aircraft, 
make our approech, and land into the wind, in 
the same direction as other traffic.” 

After landing. the instructor will endeavor 
to draw out the student and an-wer questions. 
Following this. the return flicht will be 
briefed. commenting on the different, or re- 
versed. order of land marks on the ground. 
This will demonstrate the necessity for keen- 
ine the man oriented. Normally durine the 
latter portion of the return trip. the student 
should attempt straicht and level flight and 
gent'e turns. This should be used *s a confi- 
dence mesure in the last few minutes prior 
to lending at the home field. preferblv after 
the home field is within sight of the student. 


(Continued on page 47) 


Water Sprayed into 
Clouds Causes Rain; 
Simpler than “Icing” 


Ordinary water, sprayed from an 
airplane in small quantities into ac- 
tively-growing cumulus clouds, can 
now be used to initiate chain reaction 
rainfall, according to Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir of the General Electric Co. In 
contrast to previously-used dry-ice or 
silver iodide methods of “making it 
rain,” which are effective only in sup- 
ercooled clouds above the freezing 
level, the new discovery can produce 
rain from cumulus of any tempera- 
ture above or below freezing level and 
is simpler in that it produces rain 
directly, whereas the older methods 
first produce snow which then melts 
as it falls to cause rain. 

For the benefit of pilots who may 
want to try the new method—many 
airmen experimented with the dry-ice 
system—it requires certain character- 
istics in the cumulus clouds to be 
successful. These include a vertical, 
upward wind current of at least five 
miles per hour, fully- grown cloud 
water droplets, a high cloud water 
content, and a cloud thickness of sev- 
eral thousand feet. Such clouds are 
found all year round throughout the 
South and in the tropics. 

Here’s how the new method works, 
according to Dr. Langmuir: A small 
quantity of water dispensed into a 
cumulus cloud begins falling as ordin- 
ary water drops, large enough to fall 
despite upward wind. As they fall, 
they collect cloud-water droplets in 
their path, growing larger on the 
way down until they reach a critical 
size of about 3/16ths of an inch in 
diameter. Then they begin shedding 
or throwing off water particles which, 
too light in weight, are driven up- 
ward again by the wind currents to 
collect cloud-water droplets and them- 
selves become heavy enough to fall 
again. 

The falling drops begin shedding 
water particles at a higher level each 
successive time they fall, thus causing 
a chain reaction activity throughout 
the cloud, which then grows to greater 
heights, draws in additional moisture 
from the atmosphere and offers the 
possibility of producing a self-propa- 
gating rainstorm. 

This chain reaction activity is simi- 
lar to that in atomic energy, where 
one unit splits into two, two into 
four, etc., except that the main body 
of the falling water drop continues 
to fall as rain while excessive water 
particles thrown off from it rise again 
to collect more particles and in turn 
become falling drops. 


Purchase of a Fairchild F-24 and a 
Luscombe Silvaire for the use of the 
staff of the Minnesota Department of 
Aeronautics marks the first time the 
state has owned and operated its own 
planes. 
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NOW-Bell Helicopters Battle Locust Hordes 


Argentina fights locust plagues with 
every weapon at its command. But each 
succeeding season has brought new, big- 
ger clouds of voracious insects—to turn 
green fields brown, leave herds of sheep 
and cattle starving. Losses to the corn 
crop alone totaled more than $25,000,000 
last year. 


Today, new weapons are being sent 
into the locust-darkened skies—a task 
force of 10 Bell Helicopters armed with 
deadly insecticide. Tersely the Buenos 
Aires firm, TAYR, reports: 


BELL HELICOPTER 


“T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES ©1947 B.A.c 





DECEMBER, 1947 


“Helicopters flying directly into locust 
Swarms .. . credited with 98% kill... 
first time locusts effectively stopped in 
Argentina.” 

During one helicopter attack, opera- 
tions had to be quickly shifted “because 
ground for four square miles so littered 
with dead locusts uneconomical to con- 
tinue.” Working in teams of two heli- 
copters, each pair applies 10,000-12,000 
pounds of anti-locust dust daily. 

In other ways, TAYR expects to bene- 
fit from the usefulness of The Modern 


Magic Carpet*. The Bell Helicopters will 
count cattle, locate strays, dust many 
crops. For supervisory personnel, they'll 
shrink the Argentine’s vastness. 


Overseas and at home, Bell Helicopters 
make the difficult easy. They’re on the 
job in all kinds of weather —delivering 
mail, dusting crops, gathering news and 
pictures, exploring for oil, surveying. 
prospecting and saving lives. You name 
it, the Bell Helicopter does it. For full 
facts, write Helicopter Division, Bell Air- 
craft Corp., P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


PRODUCT OF BELL Arcrvaft CORPORATION 


PIONEERS IN JET-PROPULSION, RADIO-CONTROLLED FLIGHT AND SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY. DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 
WORLD'S FIRST COMMERCIALLY LICENSED HELICOPTERS FOR LAND AND WATER. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Harvard University-Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology noise 
abatement program, sponsored by the 
non-profit Aeronautical Research 
Foundation under contract with the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, has met with impressive 
success during the first three months 
of experimentation. A late model Stin- 
son Voyager utilizing a multi-blade 
propeller and geared engine without 
muffling has produced “amazing re- 
sults,” according to Lynn Bollinger, 
executive director of the Foundation. 
By adding 14 pounds to the propeller 
weight and just under 30 pounds to 
engine weight for gearing, the experi- 
menters found they had produced 30 
additional horsepower in addition to 
substantial noise reduction. 

Moreover, Bollinger reported, the 
propulsive efficiency of the multi-blade 
slower turning propeller is appreci- 
ably higher, especially at slow take- 
off speeds. Although the experiments 
and tests have just begun, sponsors 
are convinced that elimination of all 
objectionable noise from light aircraft 
is feasible mechanically and aerody- 
namically. MIT professors, Otto C. 
Koppen and C. F. Taylor are respon- 
sible for the improvements. 


Edgerton Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Laredo, Texas, was host to 
the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Aviation Association December 12-13, 
with the principal banquet to be held 
at the Edgerton hangar on the night 
of December 12. Principal speaker will 
be Major Al Williams, manager of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation Aviation De- 
partment, Pittsburgh, Penna. A game 
banquet will be served the delegates 
and their guests at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, following all-day business ses- 
sions on Saturday, December 13. 

Hart Bowman, former city director 
of aviation for Dallas and long-time 
aviation operator, is now vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Dallas 
Irving Flying Service, which owns and 
operates Dallas Irving Airport, 5 miles 
west of Love Field on Highway 183. 
The airport has two 2,200-ft. run- 


ways, the North-South one being 
hard-surfaced for all-weather flying; 
five hangars and two 12-plane T- 
hangars; restaurant and office. A fill- 
ing station for cars and trucks will 
be opened on the highway, and the 
restaurant, to be moved to the high- 
way, will be open 24 hours daily. 
Runways are lighted upon request. 


Southwest Airmotive Corporation 
has consolidated all of its administra- 
tive and sales offices in the newly 
constructed second floor facilities in 
“transient” Hangar 21 on the south- 
east side of Love Field. Previously, the 
offices were split up into three sepa- 
rate buildings, including the original 
hangar location on the northwest side 
of the airport on Love Field Drive. 
Slated to remain in the original build- 
ing is the SAC engine shop and re- 
lated departments and stockroom. The 
J. D. Reed Beechcraft organization 
also maintains offices in the new 
Hangar 21 quarters. 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation has 
opened the West Coast’s largest serv- 
ice facility for executive and private 
aircraft adjacent to the company’s 
Burbank, California, plant on Lock- 
heed Air Terminal. Claimed to be 
the nation’s largest and most modern 
aviation service and supply center, 
the PAC base occupies approximately 
500,000 square feet of floor space. 
Stalls have been provided for private 
plane owners, each stall identified with 
a name plate. The pilot can drive to 
his airplane, load baggage and leave 
his car in his private stall. Also avail- 
able te customers is a comfortable 
pilot’s lounge with shower and locker 
rooms. 


Appointment of seven operators as 
authorized Bendix - Scintilla service 
station dealers has been announced by 
William E. Briece, manager of Pacific 
Airmotive Corporation’s Kansas City 
Branch. The group includes Yingling 
Aircraft, Ine., Wichita; Kansas Air 
Activities, Russell; Mahon’s “Boot 
Hill” Flying Service, Dodge City; 
Remmert- Werner Air Service, St. 
Louis; Springfield Flying Service, 
Springfield, Missouri; the Electrical 
& Magneto Service Company, Kansas 


City; and P. Melchoirs & Son, Omaha. 


“Lubrication,” a bulletin describing 
flow properties of lubricating greases 
and valuable to aircraft service opera- 
tors, is available free from the Texas 
Co., 1385 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York. 


As of October 1, 1947, there were 
a total of 2,866 CAA-approved flight 
and ground schools in continental 
United States, according to a tabula- 
tion released last month in Washing- 
ton. Following is a break-down by 
CAA regions: No. 1, 626; No. 2, 465; 
No. 3, 268; No. 4, 496; No. 5, 463; No. 
6, 321; No. 7, 227. 











DO YOU KNOW .. . that 
there are approximately 
250,000 “‘umknown cases’”’ of 
tuberculosis? 

. « « that TB still kills more 
Americans between 15 and 44 
than any other disease? 

. . « that the surest way to 
discover TB and check its 
spread is the chest X-ray? 

. «. that your Christmas 
Seal money buys X-ray units 
and makes possible mass ex- 
amination? 
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LATEST FLYING AUTO IN CONVAIR-STINSON EXPERIMENTS is this 4-place all-metal design by Theodore P. Hall having 190-hp. 
Lycoming-powered wing-boom-tail flight section and auto powered by 26-hp. Crosley engine. Wing span s 34 ft. 6 in. It was damaged 
on initial flight last month in forced landing, reportedly due to fuel shortage. 


A fully equipped instrument and 
accessory overhaul shop at Tulsa Mu- 
nicipal Airport has been opened by 
Durham Aijircraft Service, Inc. The 
instrument shop is under the manage- 
ment of Ken Edgerton, who has had 
18 years’ experience in instrument 
testing and repair. A. E. Gravelle, 
with 14 years’ experience, is in charge 
of the accessory overhaul division. 
Durham operates a similar establish- 
ment at Flushing, Long Island, and 
a third station is being planned for 
Bradley Field, Conn. The Tulsa shop 
is designated as CAA Approved Re- 
pair Station No. 3811. 


A total of 749 personal aircraft 
were delivered to customers by twelve 
manufacturers during October as com- 
pared with September shipments of 
996. October deliveries were valued at 
$2,896,000 and included 379 three and 
four-place and 370 two-place aircraft. 

A total of 185 aircraft valued at 
appproximately $7,400,000 and 228 en- 
gines valued at $1,100,000 comprised 
September export deliveries according 
to the Aircraft Industries Association, 
bringing the first nine month export 
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Send Your Aviation, 


totals for 1947 to 2,425 aircraft valued 
at $50,200,000 and 3,258 engines 
valued at $13,800,000. 


A-F Helicopters of Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, formerly known as the Arm- 
strong-Flint Helicopter Company, has 
been appointed Bell Aircraft Helicop- 
ter dealer in 10 Southern California 
counties. Among the officers of the 
company are H. B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent; Knute W. Flint, general man- 
ager; A. L. Sumarlidason, sales man- 
ager, and Fred Bowen, chief pilot. 
Bowen has more than 850 hours of 
flight time and leads the country with 
the most operating hours in Bell ma- 
chines. A-F is currently operating 
helicopters about 250 hours per month 
in Southern California contract work. 


November marks the twentieth an- 
niversary of Air Associates, Inc., ac- 
cording to Kenneth MacGrath, presi- 
dent. Starting out in 1928 on Roosevelt 
Field, the company now has sales 
branches in Dallas, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Teterboro, Atlanta and Kansas 
City. 1943 was the largest year in 
the history of the concern for gross 
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sales, which totaled more than $20 
million. Present annual gross is ap- 
proximately $7 million. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Hydrodynamic boosters, previously 
available only for larger models of 
Edo floats, are now ready for instal- 
lation on Edo model 1400 floats for 
light airplanes. Six inches wide and 
30 inches long, the dual boosters are 
riveted to the float bottoms to ex- 
pedite getting the floats on the step 
under heavy load, no wind and glassy 
water conditions and to give cleaner 
running while taxiing on the step. 

A new gyropilot developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
utilizing gyroscope sensitive to veloc- 
ity rather than change of position 
is said to be applicable to light com- 
mercial and private planes as well as 


“to heavy commercial and military 


craft. Still in the experimental stage, 
the Westinghouse Gyropilot is an out- 
growth of the Company’s wartime ac- 
tivities with gryoscopic stabilizers for 
tank guns and airplane gun turrets. 
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FLORIDA WEEK-END 


(Continued from page 11) 
inaccessible except by float plane. Ten- 
pound bass are numerous in catches 
reported by flying fishermen. 

Friend Wootten was being checked 
out in the Goodyear Duck when we 
visited Turner's, so we had an oppor 
tunity to study the novel amphibian 
in the process. With a 145-hp. Frank- 
lin mounted as a pusher, the 3-place 
Duck is comfortable and very ma- 
neuverable in water. Unlike the Seabee, 
its wing is low to the water. The lake 
was almost glassy when we landed and 
seemed to cushion the hull. On take- 
off, the Duck required little more dis- 
tance than on land to become air- 
borne. It should make a practical air- 
plane for the fisherman. We had our 
fishing tackle along but wanted to 
wait until our schedule would permit 
more leisurely angling than was possi- 
ble during the check-out. 

From the Aviation Country Club 
we flew the Duck to Sanford, 20 miles 
to the East, where the Bennises operate 
one of the country’s most promising 
gliding and soaring schools. Steve and 
Ginny we had met during the National 
Soaring Meet last summer, when Mrs. 
Bennis renewed her national women’s 
soaring championship. She and Steve 
are ardent exponents of thermal soar- 


ing and Steve had just come down 
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from a cumulus climb during which 
his lift inside the cloud reached as 
much as 2,500 fpm. At that point 
(at 13,000 ft.) he encountered icing 
and put the ship into a spin to lose 
altitude, whereupon the updraft con- 
tinued to hoist him, although at only 
1,000 fpm. or so. 


Sanford Success Story 


The experience of the little town of 
Sanford, population 12,000, is unique 
in surplus airport operation. At war’s 
end it found itself possessor of a huge 
Navy air station with four 6,000-ft. 
paved runways, hangars for 200 planes 
and seventy-seven buildings. The suc- 
cessful solution was on its way when 
the town turned over the big airfield 
to Roy Browning as manager and op- 
erator, with a 4-word directive: “Make 
the airport self-supporting.” As a re- 
sult, Browning not only has established 
one of the country’s leading aviation 
schools, with students from all over 
the nation, but the airport’s restaurant 
and cocktail lounge have become a 
center for public gatherings of non- 
flying citizens as well as fliers. Reason- 
ably-priced meals and drinks here are 
popular all over the state. Browning 
has arranged a full schedule of activi- 
ties for visiting fliers. There are beach 
parties on nearby lakes, barbecues, 
dances, breakfast flights to interesting 


for rbccessory Repacr 
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points and hunting and fishing. Near- 
by lakes and hunting areas are famous 
for bass, speckled perch, deer, turkey 
and other game. 

Free quarters for students in his 
school have won Browning nation 
wide publicity. “We have the build 
ings and facilities, so why not use 
them?” he queries in explanation. San- 
ford Aviation School also has a free 
aviation educational program in which 
five public high school students are 
selected on the basis of scholarship 
achievement and given, without 
charge, a complete private pilot ground 
course of 60 hours plus two flight 
lessons in powered planes and five in 
sailplanes. The courses run continu- 
ously throughout the year, with high 
school credit to students who pass 
them. Much stimulation in local avia- 
tion interest has resulted. 


Beachcombing from Low Perch 


After our second night in Orlando, 
we took off with Friend Wootten in a 
Bellanca Cruisair for Miami, ultimate 
destination of practically every visitor 
to Florida. After only 55 miles of 
swamp we had the Atlantic Ocean 
under our left wing, the Indian River 
beneath and a chain of huge surplus 
airports under our right wing as we 
turned south to cruise down the 


beach. 
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Beach flying has more attractions 
than the simplicity of navigation im- 
plies, especially along South Florida 
sands. Off to our left were numerous 
boats and an_ occasional 
Beneath us on the rivet 


fishing 

freighter. 
were pleasure craft in a steady stream, 
most of them cabin cruisers all headed 
downstream with vacationing miilion- 
aires Miami-bound. Autos, busses, and 
along the highway 
Ww hen the 


trains streamed 
on the mainland. Just 
scene lapsed into a steady picture, a 
beach hotel or cluster of beach build- 
ings would break the sameness. 

West Palm Beach was so impressive 
from our perch a 360 was in order. It 
was then we noticed the wreckage 
left by the recent hurricanes. Circling 
Lantana Airport, we saw the remains 
of a big Douglas, a couple of twin 
Cessnas and the whole side of a large 
hangar which had been blown out. 
Out in front of the hangar line was 
an Ercoupe, its tail skyward. A hasty 
landing and we were checking the 
ofhce for actual figures on the dam- 
age. The Douglas had been wrecked 
before the storm, which took a toll of 
two twin Cessnas, an Ercoupe, a Stin- 
son 150 and a BT-13. A few miles to 
the north, three airplanes thought to 
be Cubs had been destroyed at Stuart. 
Nobody had surveyed damages at other 
points. But shortly after taking off, 


we saw more wrecked airplanes at 
Boca Raton, but these were military 
craft. In one field we saw four white- 
painted PBY’s blown into a huddle 
and broken into skeletons. Farther 
south we saw two Navy PBY’s on 
their backs and twisted into wreck 
age, floating in a watery grave. Most 
civilian planes in Florida had been 
hangared preceding the storms and 
escaped damage except in_ isolated 
cases where the hangars caved in or 
were blown apart. 

Beach hotels become more numer- 
ous, taller and more luxurious the 
farther you fly to the south, stair- 
stepping from West Palm Beach to 
Hollywood and Miami Beach, where 
the scene becomes a fabulous panorama 
ef architectural beauty. Nearly every 
hotel, sparkling as if new, has its own 
palm-fringed swimming pool at the 
edge of the sand and only a few steps 
from the breakers. Beach cabanas 
marched beneath our wing by the 
thousands, or so it seemed. It was a 
week or two early for the vacationers, 
for we saw more hotels than people on 
the sands throughout the 165-mile 
flight south from Melbourne. 

Miami Beach is Florida’s jewel and 
behind it Biscayne Bay has been dotted 
with man-made islands crowded with 
resort homes as fabulous as the Beach 


in their settings of canals, yachts, 
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swimming pools and palms. Our ap- 
proach to Miami Aviation Center was 
over two brand-new islands, their sand 
still wet. Biscayne Bay will wind up as 
a series of canals and a lot of islands 
if real estate development continues 
at its present pace. 


Club-Plan Resort Airpark 


Florida’s most unique real estate de- 
velopment is the Miami Aviation Cen- 
ter, fronting on Biscayne Boulevard 
North of town and backed by the 
Bay. In 1943 the site was a 450-acre 
mangrove swamp when two Washing- 
tonians, Dick Flynn and John Keefe, 
former Cleveland aviation operators, 
bought it and announced ambitious 
plans for a postwar airpark. On our 
visit four years later, we found Flynn 
and Keefe had kept their word and 
had poured a fortune into the tract, 
determined to perfect America’s out- 
standing resort airpark. First they con- 
structed a Northeast-Southwest run- 
way, 3,000 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, 
and an East-West runway 3,450 ft. 
long and 75 ft. wide. Sand was pumped 
in to smooth the rough edges as well 
as the surface and lots were surveyed, 
while a canal was dredged from the 
Bay to the hangar on the South side. 
The idea was to offer the private flier 
a private airpark where he could buy 


a lot and rent or build a_ hangar- 
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house and where the boat enthusiast 
could do the same with a boat. Palms 
and other trees were planted and a 
model hangar-house was erected in 
corporating the operators’ ideas. Then 
sixteen 40-ft. T hangars for $25 
monthly rentals, three 45-ft. 
Cessna) ones for $35 monthly renta!s 
and three 53-ft. T (twin 
Beeches) for $45 


(twin 


hangars 


monthly rentals 


were erected with concrete blocks. A 
shop hangar is the latest addition. The 
cottages will come later. 

Not as elaborate as Texas’ famed 
Flying L Ranch, or even as complete 


Airpark, 


as California’s Whiteman 








America’s No. 1 and No. 2 airparks 
respectively, Miami Aviation Center 
ranks as No. 3 in its incomplete stage 
and has all the possibilities of boom 
ing to the top if the Flynn-Keefe de 
termination holds out. They’re as strong 
as ever in their plans but rising land 
values in Miami might engulf them in 
an exhorbitant tax situation. While we 
were there, Flynn was in the thrces 
of negotiating with the local tax as- 
sessment board, which had upped the 
airpark property’s value far beyond 
its worth as a landing facility. Postwar 
real estate development has outpaced 
postwar lightplane development and 
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the volume of personal plane trafhc 
hasn’t ballooned as rapidly as Miami 
property buyers. To keep pace, Flynn 
and Keefe are selling off lots along th: 
boulevard, one bringing $15,000 whik 
we were there. A lot salesman has 
moved his desk into Keefe’s office 
and there’s more business on his phone 
than on the two runways outside the 
door, where trafic is enough to be 
considered “good business” at an air- 
park anywhere but in Miami. It takes 
a lot of personal airplanes to make a 
million-dollar landing strip profitable. 

“We're just now approaching the 
point where we can go ahead with our 
original plan of making our place an 
aviation country club, with 1,000 
members as our goal,”’ Keefe said. “Al- 
ready we have 100 members. Private 
fliers all over the country are invited 
to join. Membership entitles them to 
all of our facilities, including cottages 
at five dollars per day, clubhouse fa- 
cilities, which include the swimming 
pool, and fishing and hunting expedi- 
tions. Members will always be assured 
accommodations and we'll make all 
arrangements for their pleasure. All 
a member has to do is give us an idea 
of what he wants to do, and we'll 
do all the rest.”” Membership costs $25 
for initiation and annual dues are $35. 

Down by the canal, workmen were 
digging the foundation for the first 
sportsman to start a private home on 
the airpark. He is Alexander Knute, 
who paid $3,500 for a 75 by 150-ft. 
lot fronting on the canal. Knute has 
an Ercoupe and a cabin cruiser, the 
latter being tied up at his lot while 
we were there. 

Off the runway nearby was the air- 
park’s model “hangar-house,” a $53, 
000 dream home with luxurious furn- 
ishings. It has an open air car port 
but where the garage should be we 
found a spanking-new Bonanza tucked 
away, under the same roof as the 
adjacent kitchen. Keefe’s architect had 
hidden the hangar inside the house 
so effectively the passerby would never 
imagine there was an airplane inside. 

Most of Miami Aviation Center’s 
airplane traffic at present comes from 
tourist fliers. Miami’s large municipal 
field, 36th Street, discourages private 
fliers with its exhorbitant landing fees 
and expensive services. There are other 
small airports but none is located as 
conveniently to the 
Flynn-Keefe airpark. 


beach as the 


Low ceilings prevented us from fly- 
ing the Bellanca across to Tampa and 
St. Petersburg and there wasn’t time 
to continue South to Key West, 150 
miles away. Tourist fliers with more 
time will want to fly to the Keys when 
visiting Miami and Havana is onl) 
90 miles beyond Key West. We were 
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due in Jacksonville, 330 miles to the 
North, and took the beach for our 
course beneath lowering clouds which 
kept us at 1,200 ft. 

At Melbourne we stopped for a 
brief look at the revived Monocoupe, 

be built there by the firm’s new 
owners. But darkness was rushing us 
and we had to push on after meeting 
Vic Robbins, manager and operator 
of Robbins Skyways, which has 45 
students in its school. Robbins came 
down recently from New England and 
is one of the most aviation 
operators in Florida. His activities have 


active 


resulted in local business people elect- 
ing him president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Lions Club, and he 
and others are reviving the Alligator 
Club for airmen who cross the state’s 
swamps. As for Monocoupe, he said 
the new company is equipped financi- 
ally and energetically to go into pro- 
duction and the townspeople are pull- 
ing for Monocoupe’s success, especi- 
ally with its twin-engine model. It 


was out of town when we were there. 


Smilin’ Jack’s Air Resort 


Flying North, we found Daytona 
Beach and Ormond to be the East 
Coast’s best beaches with plenty of 
width and whiter sand. There was 
one stretch of almost 30 miles where 
the beach was as straight as an arrow 
—scene of prewar automobile speed 
trials. St. Augustine, said to be the 
nation’s oldest city, was a sightseer’s 
prize, with its many boats and ancient 
buildings. We turned left at Jackson- 
ville Beach to reach Municipal Airport 
No. 1 (there are three) just as the 
lights were turned on. 

Zack Mosley, whose comic strip, 
‘Smilin’ Jack,” is one of aviation’s 
most faithful supporters in hundreds 
of newspapers, had landed ahead of us 
in his Bonanza after completing a 9,- 
000-mile junket. Zack confided he is 
going into the resort airpark business 
himself, as a sideline. His home is at 
Stuart, just off the runway of a big 
surplus airport there, and he and his 
associates expect to complete guest 
cottages and a canal for boats during 


1948. He swears he’ll offer the coast’s 
finest facilities and his many friends 
expect him to come up with a show 
place. 

“Don’t wait until I finish my sky 
camp, just load up and come on in 
now,” he suggested, inviting all SF 
readers down. “Ask for me when you 
land at Witham Field, and if I’m out, 
ask for Bert Kruger. He runs the air- 
port operation and the Flamingo Hotel 
and can fix the visiting tourist flier 
with any desired arrangements. For 
example, the best sailfishing in the 
country is right off our beach. And 
inland from us is Florida’s finest fresh 
water fishing and hunting. Hangar 
space, good food and things to do 
are plentiful in Stuart.” 


Model Service for Fliers 


Jacksonville is one of the most air- 
minded cities of the Southeast. Unlike 
the rest of Florida, which seems to 
rely too heavily on tourist trade and 
citrus seasons, Jacksonville has year- 
round aviation activities as a growing 
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industrial center. Its Municipal Air- 
port No. 1’s commercial operations 
are busy and efficient and among them 
Wootten Aviation Industries’ airplane 
sales office is a model. A courteous, 
uniformed attendant guides your air- 
plane as you taxi to the fuel pit and 
an attractive young lady is standing 
the door. There’s a 
glass of fresh orange juice for you 
as you enter the office, which has a 


by as you open 


large country club-like living room ex- 
pensively furnished and _ decorated. 
Meanwhile, the attendant has removed 
your baggage from the airplane and 
transportation is ready. Jack Franklin, 


salesman in charge, will arrange your 
plans for hotels, fishing, side trips. 
a seaplane base 


Wootten also has 
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precision built. Write for details TODAY! 
VAIL FIELD. Anaheim-Telegraph Road 
Los Angeles 22, California 
AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORP., Dept. 2 
664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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on the St. Johns River in downtown 
Jacksonville. It, too, is a model instal- 
lation. Associates in the operation with 
Carl Wootten are Dr. J. W. Hayes and 
C. A. Kimbel, prominent Jacksonville 
business men and sportsmen pilots. 
We landed at Jacksonville Munici- 
pal Airport No. 2 the next day in the 
Goodyear Duck, low ceilings prevent- 
ing our reaching the downtown sea- 
plane base. It is about nine miles East 
of town in a swamp but conveniently 
located half-way between the city and 
the beach. We left the Duck there 
with Bevo Howard’s newest Hawthorne 
branch, newly-opened in a beautiful, 
faultlessly-clean office-lobby-restaur- 
ant building. A cab to Municipal No. 
1 finished our Florida tour and we 
started our return flight in a Florida 
Airways twin Beech which Operations 
Vice President M. D. Holman was 
taking to Wichita. General Manager 
Oscar Bergstrom, formerly with Delta, 
had set up the trip for us to leave 
the day before, but Maintenance Sup- 
erintendent Earl Forth, whom we had 
last seen at Shreveport Municipal about 
fifteen years previously, hadn’t fin- 
ished some work on the ship in the 
company’s Orlando hangar. 


Duck Fishing 


That delay gave us our chance to 
test the Duck on a fishing trip. We 
picked up Bill Ayers at Orlando Mu- 
nicipal and he guided us to Lake Jess- 
up, where we discovered the amphib- 
ian a bit too confining to cast from. 
So we did the next best thing; we 
put on a red-headed River Runt, let 
out thirty or forty yards of line and 
trolled around an island, the Franklin 
engine idling at about 500 rpms. Right 
quick the casting rod doubled as a fish 
struck the trailing plug. We were 
sure we had one of those 10-lb. Florida 
bass but came up with a 2-lb. white 
perch, known in South Louisiana as 
sac au lait, in Texas as a crappie, and 
in Florida as a speckled perch. We had 
known the i strike 


never species to 


a plug, especially while trolling, and 
believed this one to be a fluke. But 
in a moment No. 2 struck, and we 
caught more on that River Runt—the 
strangest perch fishing we ever did. 
Hungry for bass, we gunned the 
Franklin and took off for the St. 
Johns River, where Friend Ayers had 
a cabin. But the river was in flood 
and an hour of casting from a boat 
failed to get a rise. 

Putting the Duck into the winding 
river was easy but the take-off looked 
dificult — until Pilot Sark demon- 
strated something new in water fly- 
ing to us. Taxiing around curves to- 
ward a straight stretch of about 2,000 
ft., he opened the throttle in a 90- 
degree turn, lowered the nose to pick 
up 60 mph., and the Duck leaped 
from the river after a run of only 
about 1,300 ft. Fifty-foot palm trees 
lining the shore dropped below quick- 
ly and we climbed at a good 700 fpm. 
rate. The windshied remained free 
of water throughout the operations. 
After about two hours in the Duck 
we found it a promising amphibian, 
comfortable, maneuverable, but noisy 

In about 1,200 miles of side-trip 
flying, we had covered a variety of 
airports, scenic spots and sports ac 
tivities sufficient to warrant anybody's 
cross-country to Florida. But we had 
missed, because of our tight schedule, 
as much as we had covered. Our ad 
vice to the tourist flier going there is 
to check in with a leading aircraft 
sales and service operator at your first 
stop in Florida, tell him what you'd 
like to see, and follow his suggestions 
for side trips. We found no better 
source of advice than Wootten Avia- 
tion Industries’ offices at Orlando Mu- 
nicipal and Jacksonville Municipal No. 
1. They’re waiting for all private fliers 
interested in obtaining more useful- 
ness from their airplanes on a Winter 
hop to Florida and will welcome you 
with practical, proved and inexpensive 
flight programs. Don’t forget your 
bathing suits and fishing gear. ®* * * 
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EXPERIMENTAL COURSE 


(Continued from page 38) 

Prior to landing, the landing path and pro- 
cedures used at the home field should be 
explained. During the entire flight, the student 
should be encouraged to try to recognize any 
familiar landmarks with particular attention 
beirg peid to locating the home field prior to 
arrival. In this connection, photographs of the 
home field and all fields utilized in the course 
displayed in the flight room and used in 
explanations prior to cros3-country flight will 
preve of gre:t benefit. Future experimenta- 
tion may indicate that a photographic strip 
map will be highly beneficial for use _ in 
conjunction with the first and second cross- 
country lessons. 

FLIGHT 2, 1 HOUR DUAL. Before the 
second flight lesson is started, ground instruc- 
tion will be given each student in the follow- 
ing: 

Familiarization with the airplane, including 
explanation of the controls, throttle, instru- 
ments, fuel system, brakes, instruction signa!'s, 
review of the use of safety belts, and the loca- 
tion of fire extinguisher and first aid kit. The 
student will also be instructed regarding the 


Airport Operation and Management. 
By Charles A. Zweng. Pan American 
Navigation Service, North Hollywood, 
Calif., $4.50. 

Containing regulations and informa- 
tion requisite for applicants for civil 
service airport appointments, together 
with sample examinations devised by 
various Civil Service Commissions, this 
book is primarily designed as a text- 
book for study by those intending to 
make a career of airport operations. 


Practical Descriptive Geometry. By 
S. E. Rusinoff. American Technical 
Society, Chicago. 

The author has had a career as a 
design and research engineer for sev- 
eral large corporations and is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Practical experience enables 
him to clarify material frequently 
shrouded in the mists of higher mathe- 
matics. The book has a useful appen- 
dix of mathematical tables. 


Aviation Accident Law. By Charles 
S. Rhyne. Columbia Law Book Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., $7.50. 

The spread of commercial and pri- 
vate aviation throughout the country 
is resulting in the need for a source of 
specialized legal information for the 
use of lawyers in general practice who 
encounter cases bearing on this field. 


local and special air traffic rules and warned 
regarding propeller danger and starting and 
running of engines without some qualified per- 
son at the controls. This instruction is_re- 
viewed during the entire course as needed. 

This period will be devoted to air work of 
the usual pre-solo type and will include in- 
struction and practice in taxiing, straight and 
level flight turns, climbing and gliding turns, 
and coordination exercises. The amount of 
time spent on these maneuvers will depend 
on the distance to the practice area, which 
will be shown to the student, and its geo- 
graphical boundaries definitely indicated. This 
lesson will stress the tie-in of practice man- 
euvers and cross-country flight, i.e., rectangu- 
lar course with the traffic pattern, following 
section line or other ground reference for 
correction of wind. 

FLIGHT 3, 1 HOUR, DUAL, Lesson 3 is a 
duplication and extension of Lesson 2 and will 
include the same maneuvers, but will place 
additional responsibility on the student in that 
he will be required to pre-flight the airplane 
and be expected to understand explanations 
previously given him. 

FLIGHT 4, 1 HOUR DUAL. Cross-country 
flight to field other than used in Lesson 1. 
Stress importance of straight and level flying 
at check points, overcoming tensions and over- 
controliing. This continues the practical dem- 
onstration to the student that he must be able 
to refer to his map and/or flight plan while 
continuing to fly or allow the airplane to fly 
in the proper direction and in the proper atti- 
tude to reach his destination. After landing 
at strange field, accomplish 15 to 20 minutes air 
work in vicinity. 

Instructor’s Explanation to Student. The stu- 
dent should assist and, if pos_ible, take over the 
planning of the flight to a strange field. In an 
encouraging manner, the in tructor will refer 
to Lessons 2 and 3 should the student fail to 
judge a cross wind in the cross-country fiight. 
No great stress should be placed on meeting 
the ETA. The recognition of land marks at 
every point along the fiight should be stressed. 
The air work done in the vicinity of the strange 
field should be a separate flight. ALL cross- 
country flights should be terminated by a 
landing and initiated by a take-off. At the dis- 
cretion of the instructor, if the student is capa- 
ble of locating and approaching the strange 
airport or the home airport, he should be en- 
couraged to do so, and, in any case, should be 
allowed to follow through on the controls while 
the instructor is making the approach and 
landing. If his ability permits, student should 
be allowed to make the take-offs and landings. 
The air work in the vicinity of the strange 
field will consist of the same maneuvers as 
those in Lessons 2 and 3. 

FLIGHT 5, 1 HOUR DUAL. This lesson is a 
repeat of Lesson 4, but should utilize a dif- 
ferent field for the termination of the cros-- 
country, if possible. 

FLIGHT 6, 1:30 HOURS DUAL. After a 
cross-country flight to a nearby medium sized 
field (if any of the fields previously used are 
suitable, they may be visited), 45 to 50 minutes 
air work will be accomplished in the vicinity 
of the strange field reviewing turns, including 
climbing and gliding turns, and rectangular 
course and pattern maneuvers, depending on 
the student's ability. Stalls should be intro- 
duced at this time and landing practice at the 
discretion of the instructor, if not previou:ly 
started. During instruction and landing prac- 
tice, throttle co-ordination and the use of 
throttle to maintain proper altitude should be 
explained and demonstrated. Simulated emer- 
gencies should be explained before this flight 
and the student questioned about which field 
he would choose for landing in the event cf 
poor weather, engine failure, etc., several times 
during flieht. The student should, by this time 
plan his own flight and propose his ETA. The 
instructor must provide the student with his 
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own knowledge of navigation and practical 
meteorology to the limit of the student's ability 
to understand. 

FLIGHT 7, 1:30 HOURS, DUAL. Same as 
Lesson 6 but to a different airport if prac- 
ticable. The 45 to 50 minutes air work will be 
the same as Lesson 6 but will include spin dem- 
onstration. The instructor should go _ into 
detail in his explanation of spins, but should 
not prolong the demonstration. Every effort 
must be made to avoid frightening the student. 
The correlation between stalls and spins should 
be noted and the loss of altitude during the 
spin and recovery must be discussed with the 
student and implications carefully explained. 

Practice landings should be made at the dis- 
cretion of the instructor and dependent on the 
student’s ability. 

FLIGHT 8, 1 HOUR, DUAL. To be made at 
the home field and in the local practice areas 
with concentration on traffic pattern ap- 
proaches and landings. Prior to solo flight, the 
student will be given a review and additional 
gzround instruction on procedure and precau- 
tions to be observed in: (1) Swinging propellers, 
(2) starting engines, (3) warming u» engines, 
(4) stopping of poem Tn (5) the line inspection 
of aircraft and (6) the use and care ef para- 
chutes. 

This lesson and those remaining prior to so!o 
will include a review of both theoretical and 
practical instruction in: (1) Taxiing (into 
wind, downwind, cross wind, and gusty wind), 
(2) orientation, (3) straight and level flight. 
(4) medium turns (introducing precision as 
soon a3 possible), (5) confidence maneuvers. 
(6) co-ordination exercises (elementary eights, 
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FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR, by Charles A. Zweng, 
n revised edition. Includes new examination 
for flight instructor rating. $3.00 
RADIO AND INSTRUMENT FLYING 
(Zweng), new edition. A preparation for the 
CAA instrument rating examinations. $4.00 
AERONAUTICAL NAVIGATION (Zweng). A 
study of basic navigation. Examinations in- 
clude new map-type questions, answers. $3.00 
COMMERCIAL AND PRIVATE PILOT RAT- 
INGS can be earned easily with the help of 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). New 
examinations and maps included. $3.00 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING 
(Zweng) covcrs all subjects on which pilots are 
examined. Multiple-choice and map questions 
and answers. Revised edition. $4.00 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL (Zweng), a 
text for the new CAA Flight Engineer Rating, 
with typical examination questions. $4.00 
AIRPORT OPERATION & MANAGEMENT 
(Zweng). A new “first” book on a rapidly de- 
ve'oping field of aviation. All phases of air- 
port operation covered. Typical examinations 
in appendix. DeLuxe Edition, postpaid. ....$4.50 
CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS FOR PILOTS 
(to Oct. 8, incl.) ..$1.00 
Free Aviation Catalogue Available. 
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“S" turns across roads, ete.), (7) flying rec- 
tangular courses, (8) normal climbs and glides, 
(9) climbing and gliding turns, (10) take-offs, 
(11) landings, (12) emergency procedures, (13) 
stalls (power on and power off) and (14) spin 
‘if appropriate). 

Up to this point the student has been re- 
quired to fly a definite pattern around the 
field, but has NOT been required to practice a 
multitude of power off approaches and land- 
ings. As stated previously, instruction of the 
student will include his use of the throttle as 
necessary during all flight training, whether 
to be cro _s-country at a cruising power setting. 
take-off at maximum allowable power, or ap- 
proach for landing with such power as is neces- 
sary to arrive safely over the intended landing 
spot. 

FLIGHT 9, 1 HOUR, DUAL. Same as Lesson 
& if needed. 

FLIGHT 10, 1 HOUR, DUAL. Same as Les- 
sons & and 9, if needed. 

FLIGHT 11, 15 MINUTES, DUAL. Normally 
this lesson will be an extension of Les:ons 8, 
%, or 10, or, if necessary, additional dual prac- 
tice consisting of other lessons prior to solo. 
During Lessons 8, 9, and 10 the student's en- 
thusiasm will remain high because of his 
knowledge of his impending solo flight. On one 
of the flights just prior to solo, the maneuvers 
previously executed, including a brief review 
of stall demonstration and in-truction in power 
off accuracy landings (no student will be ex- 
pected at this stage to meet the standards pre- 
viously required for a private pilot certificate 
on power off accuracy landings), and slips 
will be introduced, including instruction and 
practice. The solo flight in this lesson should 
consist of a minimum of three solo take-offs 
and landings and a maximum of five. 

It should be noted that although 11 lessons 
are outlined, additional lessons may be re- 
quired, or a reduction in the number of les- 
sons for apt students may be made. The time 
spent on each lesson will depend to a great 
extent on the distance to the strange fields 
visited. as well as upon the aptitude of the 
individual student. A minimum of eight hours 
dual instruction will be required before solo. 


Stage Il 

FLIGHT 1, 15 MinUrES DUAL, 30 MIN- 
UTtS sVULO. Dual at ise discr.tion o1 the in- 
structor on air work and landings. Soo prac- 
tice on landings and take-oifs. Vuring both tae 
dual and solo tliguts, emphasis is 10 be piaced 
en an accurate, safe pattern and improviug the 
tudents juagment more than tae p-rfectiou 
of the landings th. mselves. 

FLIGHT 2, 15 MiNUTES DUAL, 30 MIN- 
UTES SOLO. Same as Lesson 1, Stage 2. 

FLIGHT 3, 1:30 HOURS DUAL, 30 MIN- 
UTEs SOLO. Dual cross-country to a nearby 
field. Two dual approaches and landings at the 
strange field and soio iandings at the strange 
field at the discretion of the instructor. 

FLIGHTS 4 AND 5 EACH OF 1:30 HOURS 
DUAL, 30 MINUTES SOLO. Same as Lesson 
3, Stage 2. Of the six hours dual cross-country 
shown in Lessons 3, 4, and 5, two hours or 
more will be solo air work and landings at 
strange fields with the instructor observing, 
perhap; check riding and offering constructive 
criticism at the end of each fiight, solo and 
dual. If possible, one or more of the dual cross- 
countries will be accomplished under weather 
conditions that offer reduced visibility and the 
opportunity for metcorological instruction on 
the part of the instructor. This will permit 
emphasis for the need for constant observance 
of check points and resultant accurate naviga- 
ticn. ETA’s provided by the student should be 
stressed and the student complimented when 
they are met with reasonable accuracy. During 
thee flights, proper cross-country altitudes 
should be ¢iscussed and the student drawn out 
as to his recommendations regarding that alti- 
tude as thy relate to the terrain of the coun- 
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try and the head winds or visibilities to be en- 
countered, By this stage the student should be 
proficient enough to recognize landmarks suf- 
ficiently in advance of his de:tination to lose 
altitude at 200 feet per minute, permitting 
him to arrive at the strange field 500 feet 
above the traffic pattern altitude for that 
strange field. 

FLIGHTS 6 AND 7, EACH OF 15 MINUTES 
DUAL, 30 MINUTES SOLO. Air work in the 
local practice areas and landings on the home 
field. Maximum performance maneuvers will 
be demonstrated during the dual instruction 
and if not taught previously, wheel landings 
will be introduced. 

The dual and solo time is; suggested for these 
two lessons and will depend upon the progress 
of the student. The air work and landings are 
standard curriculum, and will include maxi- 
mum performance maneuvers such as maximum 
climbs, approaches to stalls, power on and 
power off, and 720° steep turns. The periods 
should also include power landing instruction, J 
simulated or accomplished during turbulent 
wind conditions. As in Lessons 6 and 7, Stage 
1, landing practice throttle co-ordination shou!d 
be stressed and demonstrated in connection 
with flaps and _ stabilizer, if appropriate. 
Whereas certain of these maneuvers will have 
been demonstrated previously by the instructor. 
during this period they will be attempted by 
the student. 

FLIGHTS 8 AND 9, EACH OF 2 HOURS 
SOLO. Solo cross-country flights to fields 
where the student has landed previously. Two 
or three practice landings should be made at J 
each field. 

The student must plan each flight and sub- 
mit his plan to the instructor for approval or 
correction prior to departure. The instructor 
considering the fields to be visited, will specify 
exactly how many landings are to be made 
based on existing wind conditions. At the in- 
structor’s discretion, the student will be cau- 
tioned to utilize only standard procedures and 
not to attempt the maneuvers he attempted 
during Lessons 6 and 7. Stage 2. 

FLIGHTS 10 AND 11, EACH OF 30 MIN- 
UTES DUAL, 1 HOUR SOLO. Air work and 
review including spin recovery and_ stalls, 
wheel landings, power landing;, accuracy land- j 
ings, and slips. These two lessons are a resume 
and an extension of Lessons 6 and 7, Stage 2 
and, in addition, will include a brief review 
on stalls, power off accuracy landing practic: 
including slip instruction and practice. 

FLIGHTS 12 AND 13, EACH OF 3 HOURS 
SOLO. Cross-country flichts to fields on which 
the student has not previously landed, emphasis 
to be placed on student correctly estimating 
and accomplishing his ETA and making safe 
approaches and landings. During the first of 
these two solo cross-country flights, as many 
landings will be made at strange fields as can 
be visited in the allotted time with emphasis 
being placed on the student accurately meetings 
his ETA and remaining aware of his locatio 
at all times during flight. A log of this flight 
sheuld be kept “nd reviewed at the end of th« 
cross-country. The second flight must comply 
wit) ¢ oss-country requirement: of, Manual 50. 

*LIGHT 14, 15 MINUTES DUAL, 1 HOUR 
SOLO. Review of air work and landings in J 
preparation for private pilot flight test. This 
flight and any subsequent flights will include 
such dual and solo practice as the instructor 
believes necessary to complete the preparation 
of the student for his private pilot flight test. 

The flying time schedule in the foregoing 
lesscns is not to be arbitrarily followed, but 
may be varied at the discretion of the instruc- 
tor and will depend upon the ability of th 
student. The curriculum will include not le: 
than 35 hours of flying time. Each student wil. 
receive a minimum of i5 hours dual and 13 
hours of solo flight time. The eight hours dual 
instruction given prior to solo flight is in- 
eluded in the 15 hcurs of required dual. ®& *& * 
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